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WOLF PACK 



By WALTER M. MILLER, JR. 
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Maybe you ve always thought of war as a business for the tough and 
the unimaginative.- It has been said that the best soldier leaves 
his emotions at home; that pre-battle training is a period calcu- 
lated to harden both mind and body. But what of the boy who can- 



not harden? What of the lad 
suitcase and store it for the 

H e gasped and sat up, spilling 
blankets from sleep-hot shoul- 
ders. He shivered a moment in 
darkness, shaking his head in his 
hands. Bixby snored faintly on the 
other cot. Engines were coughing 
to life on the flight-line as the 
ground crews pre-flighted the 
waiting ships. The breath of 
morning came icy through the 



who cannot put his sensil%v^ty in a 
duration? Walter Miller tells us. 

tent-flaps to shock him into full 
wakefulness. 

He glanced at the luminous ’ 
flare of his watch dial. It was 
nearly killing time. 

He swung his legs out^of bed, 
felt the gritty earth under his bare 
feet, groped under the cot for 
fleece-lined boots. He lit a cigaret, 
then a candle, stared at Bixby for 
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a moment. Bixby’s mouth was 
working and a sliver of drool lay 
over his chin. ■ 

Mark Kessel hauled his lankj? 
frame to its feet, and stepped over 
to Bixby’s bunk. He lifted one end 
of the cot two feet from the floor 
and dropped it hard. Then he 
went outside to finish dressing in 
the olive grove while Bixby splut- 
tered and fought the bed clothes. 

Dew was in the olive trees, and 
it glistened faintly in the dim 
light from other tents in the grove 
where men grumbled before the 
dawn and crawled into coveralls 
and flight jackets, stuffed candy 
bars and bail-out kits in their 
knee-pockets, buckled low-slung 
forty-fives about their waists, 
tucked a scented letter inside their 
shirts, and stalked away with a 
lazy slouch to fly and kill in the 
dawn. 

“I’ve got a feeling,” came Bix- 
by’s muffled voice from the tent. 

“Yeah?” Mark grunted, not 
wanting to talk. He dumped frigid 
water from a jerry-can into a steel 
helmet and began sloshing his 
face and head. 

“This one’ll be a bitch,” said 
Bixby. 

“Maybe.” 

“This your forty-sixth, Mark, 
or seventh?” 

Mark ‘Kessel glowered for a mo- 
ment into darkness. “Dry up, 
will you Bix? I don’t feel like 
gab.” 

“Hung over?” 



“Uh-uh.” 

“Dreams again, huh? About 
the dame.” 

“Just dry up.” 

“Okay, Skipper. Sorry.” 

A stupid mistake, he decided, 
telling Bix about the dreams and 
about La. A drunkenly stupid 
mistake. Bix made noises like a 
green flight surgeon with delu- 
sions of psychiatry, and, having 
memorized the symptoms of flight 
fatigue, was always ready to gig 
a fellow fly-boy with a diagnosis, 
prognosis, or post mortem. And he 
couldn’t understand about La. 

An orderly room corporal came 
prowling through the grove, splash- 
ing a flashlight’s beam arnong the 
trees apd bellowing. “All bom- 
bardier-navigators, report imme- 
diately to briefing. All bombiga- 
tors, early briefing.” 

A tent flap parted, revealing a 
slit of light with a head in it. 
“Hey, Corp!” It called. “What’s 
the target?” 

“Not sure. Lieutenant. Heard 
it’s Perugia.” 

Listening, Mark Kessel froze, 
his face dripping into a towel. 

“Hell, we just hit Prujie last 
week,” growled the head. 

“Zat so?” answered the cor- 
poral indifferently. '“ All bombiga- 
tors, report immediately to brief- 
ing! All bombigators ...” The 
corporal wandered on. 

Mark stood rocking slightly, 
towel halfway to his face, remem- 
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bering Perugia. He heard Bix 
coming outside, and began drying 
himself. 

“He sav Perugia? ’’ Bix grunted. 

“Yeah.” 

“Told you this one’ll be a 
bitch.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, Pappy, he was yelling 
at me. See you later.” 

“Yeah. Take it easy.” 

Bix shuffled away toward the 
orderly room, unzipped Toots 
making cocky flapping sQunds 
about his ankles. Mark sighed and 
went back into the tent to stretch 
out on his cot and think. A pre- 
liminary' bombardier’s briefing 
meant that he had a half hour or 
so before pilots and enlisted crews 
were called. The group had done a 
lousy job on Perugia last week, 
and the colonel probably meant to 
rumble about it to the men who 
manned the bomb sights, it was 
decreed that the city should die. 

Mark lay blowing slow smoke 
at the candle-flame and wondered 
what the hell had happened to 
him in eight months of war. Once 
he was sick when he saw the long 
hungry strip of bomb-bursts trace 
a belt of billowing death across a 
small Italian village. Once he 
howled in the cockpit when a 
flitting Focke-Wulf slashed in- 
and-down from five o’clock high, 
leaving the plexiglass turret of his 
wing-ship coated crimson from in- 
side. The turret was partially 
shattered, and the slipstream dried 



the crimson to ugly brown and 
flaked it away before wheels 
touched horne ground. 

Now he felt nothing. I am a 
machine, he thought. Or a part of 
a machine. A machine with five 
human parts geared in with the 
aluminum, glass, and steel. They 
screws us into our places and we 
function like pistons, or cogs, or 
vacuum tubes. We, who were five, 
become one, and that beats hell 
out of the Trinity. 

Listen, Kesscl, he told himself, 
you’re getting to be a sad sack of 
cemented merde. You got four mis- 
sions to go and thej’ send }’ou 
home. Why bitch about it now'? 

But he closed his eyes and 
watched a mental bomb-pattern 
trace a mental stripe of hell across 
a small mental village, and it all 
looked quietly familiar and un- 
frightening to him. He dived dowm 
through billowing dust to peer at 
crushed things lying in the rubble, 
and still he felt nothing. 

Mark Kessel stubbed out his 
cigaret in the dirt floor of the tent 
and asked himself almost indif- 
ferently wdiat had happened to his 
soul? Or whatever it was. 

He stared at the candlelight 
flickering on the canvas canopy' 
above him ancl--struggled to feel 
something besides emptiness. 

He thought of La. She brought 
a faint tickling to his scalp and a 
pleasant pulsing of the temples. 
For a long time he lay basking in 
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the warmth of La. She was sleep- 
ing. She lay curled in a feather- 
bed, dark hair tangled across an 
oversized pillow, lips parted, an 
'arm under her head. He scented 
the faint musky warmth about 
her, watched her lazy breathing, 
noted the paleness of a shaven 
armpit. She stirred in her sleep 
and smiled faintly She was dream- 
ing of him. He slipped quietly 
into her dream, and they wan- 
dered along a sunny lake shore, 
watching the ducks skimming low 
over water that scintillated in the 
breeze. 

“Will they read the banns to- 
morrow?” she whispered. 

“Tomorrow at every Mass.” 

Mark shook his head and sat 
up. There was paper in his val- 
pack at the end of the cot. He 
dragged it out and lay on his side 
to write with the stationery box 
on the edge of the cot. He usually 
wrote her a letter before a mission, 
if there were time enough. 

He told her about his crew, and 
about Lecce and San Pancrazio 
and the way the old Italian women 
came to catch lizards and snails 
in the vineyard and cooked them 
over charcoal fires along rubbled 
streets in the village. He told her 
about the olive grove and the 
vineyards and the donkey carts 
painted in carnival colors, and 
about how he had tasted a donkey 
steak in a San Pancrazio cafe. He 
told her about the little girl with 
the festering shrapnel wound, and 



the bullet-pocked walls of once- 
fascist buildings whose -megalo- 
manic inscriptions in praise of 
Italia and Giovannezza had been 
daubed over with red paint and 
obscenity. And . . . 

Listen, Babe, this one's got me 
down. I haven't talked about such 
stuff before, but this time's different. 
I'm scared as hell. This mission 
gives me the shakes. Maybe it's only 
because I'm nearly finished with 
my tour. Maybe it's because I'm 
about ready to go back. But it's 
more like being scared for you, baby, 
not for myself. I felt like this the 
last time we hit this target. 

The words surprised him. He 
had felt no conscious fear, but as 
words poured forth, he knew that 
fear was there. 

I love you. La. 

He stared at the letter for a 
time, then held it toward the 
candle-flame, watched soot collect 
on its underside, watched a charred 
spot appear, crack, and catch fire. 

The last ashes were fluttering 
to the floor when the tent-flaps 
slapped apart and a bulldog face 
thrust itself inside. 

“ Whatthehell, Kessel, you think 
we oughta hold the goddam war 
up for you? Get your lazy butt 
out to the truck! ” 

“Sorry, Major. I didn’t hear 
the call.” 

Major Gladin’s hammy face put 
on a fanged smirk. “Well you got 
my personal invitation now. Lieu- 
tenant. Shall I send a staff car for 
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you, Lieutenant, or can you walk.” 

Kessel reddened and rolled off 
the bunk. Major Gladin stalked 
away, mumbling about the “fifty- 
mission heebies” and tempera- 
mental goddam airplane jockeys 
who needed wet nurses. 

He scraped the ashes of the let- 
ter into the dirt with his foot. 
Maybe you’ll know I wrote it 
anyhow, Babe. Maybe you’ll get 
it somehow, even if I don’t know 
just where to mail it. 

A brisk dawn wind had risen, 
and clouds gathered in a gory 
dawn. A pair of Limey trucks 
hauled the flight-crews of the 
489th Squadron from the tent 
area along the winding bumpy 
road to the old barracks that 
served as a briefing room. Nar- 
rowed eyes watered in the wind, 
and men sandwiched their chapped 
faces between the fleece-skin la- 
pels of their jackets. Men huddled 
behind the cabs of the trucks, trad- 
ing occasional insults, or smoking 
in silence while hair whipped 
about their eyes and foreheads. 

Mark Kessel listened to the 
briefing officer with half an ear. 
Much was routine, and much was 
of interest chiefly to the squadron 
leaders and lead-bombardiers. 
Wing-men hugged the formation 
and followed the lead ship. Wing 
bombardiers toggled off the five 
hundred pounders upon signal 
from the goose at the head of the 
vee. He listened with interest to 



weather data, flak and fighter re- 
ports, and information on the 
target. 

Perugia was a bulge in an 
artery that fed the Wehrmacht 
fist. They wanted the- arteries 
burst and bled. They wanted a 
tourniquet around Italy, a tourni- 
quet to numb the South and en- 
feeble it. They wanted an ampu- 
tation. 

“The marshalling yards are the 
principal target,” the colonel called 
curtly, “but stretch the pattern 
over the town. Give Jerry some- 
thing to do, shovelling rubble. 
Any questions?” 

You take five hundred pounds 
of TNT, thought Kessel, and you 
dump it on a plain stone house 
with gypsum floors and charcoal 
footwarmers and coral virgins 
looking down from wall niches, a 
house with photographs of Babe 
Ruth and Primo Camera flanking 
an eighteenth century crucifix, a 
house that had seen ten genera- 
tions of human birth and growth 
and love and death, a house with 
antipasto furnishings and oil-and- 
vinegar atmosphere and girl-at- 
the-piano warmth about the living 
room. A house rich with the odor 
of blood-red wine and moon-pale 
cheese, with the savor of garlic 
and anisette, with the aroma of 
healthy perspiring women, and on 
Holy Days, the smell of candle- 
flames, mingled with baking cakes. 
You bombed it, you clobbered it, 
you reduced it, you shattered and 
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wrecked and crumbled it into a 
rubble-heap where a bit of cloth 
caught between the stones flut- 
tered in a dusty breeze. You took 
the house and kicked it apart into 
the street so that Jerry would 
have to spend his time and his 
bulldozers clearing it out of the 
way. You never see the house, or 
the dozens of others like it. You 
only know it’s there somewhere in 
the ugly belt of dust and belching 
hell ten thousand feet beneath 
you, but not seeing it, you feel 
only a puzzled concern. 

There were no questions. 

Men in fleece-skins and para- 
chute harnesses slouched out of 
the briefing room and milled to- 
ward the squadron trucks. There 
was no laughter. Quietly, around 
the corner of the building, a gun- 
ner knelt for a chaplain’s blessing, 
and quickly strode away. Trucks 
grumlDled away, nosed onto a 
taxi-strip, headed for the aircraft 
dispersal area. 

Mark Kessel stared at the 
eagles crouched in the olive grove 
and thought about La. The eagles’ 
wing racks were loaded with 
bombs and their bellies were full 
of thunder. La was combing her 
hair and smiling softly at her 
thoughts. She was thinking of a 
dream. She crossed her legs, and 
the satin robe fell from her thighs 
as she sat before the vanity. 
Brown and slender, and a muscle 
twitched as she absently swung a 



foot and laughed softly to herself. 

He caught her shoulders gently, 
and she came up to Hm with a low 
purr of pleasure. Her bosom snug- 
gled close and her shoulders 
hunched forward against him. 

“O Marco! Che hello qiiesto 
momenlo!" she murmured. 

Mark chuckled at his own in- 
ventions. He had not seen an 
English-speaking woman in so 
long that even the image of La 
spoke Italian. 

The dun-colored eagles looked 
hungry on their concrete emplace- 
ments. There is something an.xious 
and eager in the three-legged 
stance of a B-25, with its blunt 
and squarish features and the 
gull-like set of its wings. They’re 
more alive than most aircraft, he 
thought, and full of a childlike 
enthusiasm. They performed their 
tasks with innocence. 

There were certain advantages 
to being a machine, he thought. 
Certain comforts in mindlessness 
and guiltlessness. The light of 
dawn was red on their wings and 
flaring on their ple.xiglass blisters. 

“Hell, Kessel!’’ barked a voice. 
“Wake up! Shake if, will ya?” 

He came out of .a daze, glanced 
around, saw the rest of his crew 
already out of the parked truck 
and walking toward the ship. 
Bixby grinned back at him over 
his shoulder. 

“Come on Pappy! We need a 
driver.” 
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He growled something sour at 
the men remaining in the truck, 
vaulted over the tail-gate, and 
sauntered after his crew. The 
truck lumbered on, delivering 
parcels of men at each parking 
station. He checked over the crew 
chief’s report, signed the slip, 
listened to the crew chief’s usual 
straight faced remark: 

“ Perugia, huh? Milk-run again, 
eh. Pappy? ” 

“Sure. Care to come along for 
the ride? ’’ 

“Guess not. Think I’ll go to 
town for a little excitement.” 

“Take ofi.” 

They parted still wearing straight 
faces. 

The turret gunner and the radio 
op were already crawling into the 
rear hatch. Mark turned for a 
moment to glance over the ship 
with its “Prince Albert” sign on 
the nose. It had acquired its name 
when a North African ground 
crew had used a tobacco can to 
patch a bullet hole in the fuselage. 
The ship was scarred and decrepit, 
but he knew every inch of it, and 
he suspected that it would fall to 
pieces in other hands than the 
knowing ones of its present ground 
and flight crews. He loved the old 
rattling wreck. Almost the way he 
loved La. 

“Damn it to hell. Pappy!” 
called Surges, his copilot. “Do we 
fly today, or don’t we?” 

“Keep your war-drawers on, 
Junior Birdman. Pappy’s cornin’.” 

12 



He hiked toward the forward 
hatch, and moments later inverters 
whined in the cockpit. Engines 
coughed to life. 

“Interphone check. Bixby?” 
“Loud and dear. Pappy,” an- 
swered the voice in his headsets. 

“ Radio? ” 

“Burnes, loud and clear.” 
“Turret?” 

“Sparlev, ditto. Pappy.” 
“Tail?”' 

“Winters, okay, sir.” 

“The class is now in session. Be 
seated, gentlemen.” 

Preliminary patter brought a 
sense of oneness somehow, like a 
man prodding himself to make 
sure he was still in one piece. Mark 
lost his black mood as he taxied 
the Prince from the revetment 
and into line on the strip. There 
was thunder of engines in the 
morning, and the trees whipped in 
the prop-wash at every turning. 
The eagles lumbered single-file to 
the end of the runway. The eagles 
took off - in pairs, wheels folding 
gracefully, almost daintih', as 
they roared aloft and circled for 
assembly in the sky. Twenty- 
seven ships gleamed golden in the 
early sun. A flying wolf pack that 
rallied by twos and formed in 
flights of three, three flights in 
echelon, three squadrons in a 
staggered vee. 

The wolf pack turned east to- 
ward the open sea, and the Adri- 
atic fluttered with blinding gold 
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in the direction of a blazing sun. 

Mark .Kessel felt Surges watch- 
ing him occasionally, gave him a 
questioning glance. Surges was a 
dark little man with a sour smirk 
and a quick nervousness that 
made Mark wonder sometimes 
why they’d packed him in a 
twenty-five instead of a Mustang 
or a Thunderbolt. 

“Feeling better, Pappy?” Surges 
asked over the interphone. 

“Better than what?” grunted 
the pilot. 

“Don’t hand me that horse- 
manure, Skipper. I can read you 
like a tech order.” 

“Then read and shut up. There’s 
a war on, you know.” 

“And if I may echo the im- 
mortal words of Sherman, war is 
a crock of crap.” 

The formation thundered north- 
westward along the broad blue 
tongue of the Adriatic. Kessel’s 
crew fell silent, each of them 
aware of the other’s presence and 
functions, each filling his place in 
the total Mechanthrope. • War, 
thought Mark, was paradoxical 
proof that men by nature are co- 
operative social beings, function- 
ing best as teams. Unfortunately, 
teams were not necessarily co- 
operative with other teams. 

Hearken to the wisdom of a 
washed out flak dodger, he mused 
sourly. Once, when , he was a 
sophomore math and philosophy 
student, he could tolerate his own 
solemn intellectualizings. Now,' 



when they happened accidentally, 
he felt the need to boil himself in 
sarcasm and forget it. Nothing 
seemed sillier than searching for 
subtle meanings when the only 
meaning left in life was how to 
stay alive. He needed no rational- 
izations about his reasons for 
being where he was and what he 
was. Idealism was for the crumbs 
who never got there. He liked to 
fly, and he liked to play the game, 
and if the rules were dirty, then it 
would be more embarrassing to re- 
fuse to fight than it was to play 
the rotten game. People were 
proud of him for playing it, and 
he was glad they were proud, for 
no reason other than that it felt 
good. 

He grinned acidly at Surges. 
“Hey, Surgie. I just realized that 
we are the ‘ Mothers’-Sons-Who- 
Fought-and-Bled’ that they talk 
about on the Fourth.” 

“Jeez, whattay know!” Surges 
mused for a moment. “Say, you 
thinking about doing another 
tour? ” 

Mark spat an obscenity. 

“I know,” said Surges. “You’re 
feeling guilty about not bleeding.” 

“True, possibly true.” 

“A small scar would probably 
help.” 

“Help what?” 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of women. You could always show 
her your scar as a way of breaking 
the ice.” 
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“Not necessary. No ice . . 

Around La, he finished under ■ 
his breath, and fell silent again. 
Gloomily silent. Maybe I’m really 
getting psycho, he considered, 
realizing how much he believed in 
La. How could he explain about 
La to somebody like Bixby or 
Surges? There was this dame, see, 
and her name ivas Ruth, and she 
came from Seattle, and she was 
blonde, pale-eyed, and creamy, see? 
And she’s waiting for me, but it’s 
no damn good any more, because I 
can’t see her. 1 see only La, and La 
is a ghost, a figment, a myth made 
by a haunted spirit. 

She had grown like a strange 
moth in the chrysalis of his mind, 
born of a slow metamorphosis that 
began with a memory image of 
Ruth. The metamorphosis had 
changed a pleasant, comfortable, 
homey sort of a girl into a sleek, 
intense, moody creature of tender 
passion, whom he called “La” or 
“La Femme” because he knew 
she was no longer Ruth. But who 
was this wraith who came to him 
across the frozen tundra of his 
psyche? 

Don’t kid 3'ourself, fly-boy, it’s 
happened to other guys. Idealiza- 
tion, they call it. You revise Ruth 
because you’re not quite satisfied 
with the way she is. You substi- 
tute the thing you want for the 
thing that’s true, and if you didn’t 
have a pocketful of pictures for 
reference, you’d think your La 



was Ruth, you stupid ape. Guys 
have thought it before, and it’s 
a helluva shock, they say, to 
bump buck teeth with the girl you 
remembered as a delectable siren 
instead of a toothy frump. La is 
an idealized Ruth, and a part of 
you damn well knows it. 

But he couldn't sell himself. It 
hurt. There was a La somewhere, 
and he had to believe in her. He 
groped for wa>’s to support the 
belief: telepathy — or a chance 
meeting that lingered in uncon- 
scious memory without details of 
time and place. She came to him 
in dreams with such clarity that 
he was frequently certain that 
somewhere he had seen her. Per- 
haps one of those brief meetings 
at some moronic party where two 
people meet and chat and sense 
some strong attraction between 
them, but never manage to get 
beyond the usual polite inanities 
because of surging friends with 
cocktail.glasses and the restrained 
sub-note of hysteria that pervades 
a roomful of yammering humanity 
which is having a lousy time but 
pretending to enjoy itself. So 
maybe he met La that way, and 
she haunted him. 

She was a physical touch in the 
night, a whispered voice in lonely 
moments. He knew her moods, 
her weaknesses, her strengths. 
They fitted his own, and the two 
halves dovetailed into one flesh, 
one spirit. There was a lock, and 
a key to fit it — a sword, and a 
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sheath to match. There were two 
clocks, running back to back, 
keeping the same time by heart- 
beat pendulums. But she was lone- 
some and frightened, and he knew 
not why. 

The fighters came sidling in out 
of the hot blue sky, friendly killers 
that met the wolf pack off the 
coast near Bari to escort it north- 
ward for the strike. A Lockheed 
Lightning slipped in close to Kes- 
sel’s flight, throttled back, waggled 
its wings. Kessel exchanged a 
thumbs-up with the fighter jockey, 
then watched the haughty killer 
flip away and climb to fly far out 
at nine-o’clock-high, guarding the 
pack against steel-beaked falcons 
of the Luftwaffe. 

The sun poured into the cock- 
pit and warmed it. The sun washed 
the coastline far oft' to the left 
below. The sun baked the dun- 
colored ships and made the forma- 
tion a thing of beauty against the 
Mediterranean blue. Sky and sea 
were full of turquoise peace that 
made the waiting violence seem 
unreal, a battle-game played un- 
der the auspices of a jovial Wotan 
who saw that killing was not for 
keeps. 

Kessel gave the controls to 
Surges while he lit a cigaret and 
settled back to relax for awhile. 
He stared down at the lace- 
fringed sea where triremes had 
sailed and Caesar’s ships had sped 
toward other wars. It was the 



same. Add wings and replace the 
slaves with 1750 horsepower radial 
engines, and the catapults with 
demolition bombs. It was always 
the same. It was destructive, but 
because it was patterned and 
planned, because it was system- 
atized and rhythmic, because it 
was dynamic and flowing toward a 
goal, it was somehow creative 
through its functioning. Through 
crucifixion came redemption; 
through war, new pattern and 
synthesis. 

'‘Pilot lo crew” he called over 
the interphone. “ We’re coming 
onto posted property. Better test 
your guns.” 

La would not like what he was 
feeling now, he thought. She. 
hated the whole bloody mess, and 
would be unable to understand his 
own mixed feelings and ambiva- 
lences. Look through my eyes, my 
La. See what I am seeing and feel 
my feelings while I am a part of 
this Mechanthrope. For here we 
fail to fit, and though here be dif- 
ference between us, so must there 
be understanding. Look with my 
eyes! See the sleek wolf pack run- 
ning across cold sky, feel the icy 
air that leaks in around my feet, 
and the warm sun on the slippery 
leather of my jacket. Look north 
to the clear horizon where death 
will soon meet death and a city 
shall be consumed. Know that we 
in the pack must move and live as 
brothers, even though we must kill 
our brothers down below, whom 
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we will never see — never know. 

Do you feel me, La? For I know 
that you are sitting on a stone 
bench beneath a trellis with a 
book in your lap, gqpiing dreamily 
out toward the lake where we 
walk in the breeze by night. A 
small child plays at your feet, and 
he is your cousin. 

But it was no good. He could 
never seem to drag her to him 
while he flew. It was as if she re- 
sisted knowing what he was and 
what he did. 

The ship’s guns burped above 
the thunder of the engines as 
Burnes, Bixby, Sparley, and Win- 
ters each rattled off a few rounds 
from the fifty calibre guns in their 
respective positions. Mark nosed 
the ship down slightly and squeezed 
the firing stud for the fixed nose- 
guns. A belch shuddered up 
through the cockpit, and a mo- 
mentary haze flickered up across 
the plexiglass, and four streaks of 
tracers squirted out ahead to 
vanish toward the ocean. Other 
ships were doing the same. A flex- 
ing of the muscles before the 
brawl. 

If only the target were not 
Perugia ! Perhaps it was the length 
of the mission and the time over 
enemy territory that made him 
uneasy, but Sofia and Ploeste 
were even farther and they gave 
him no such discomfort. He had a 
quick knotting of his belly with 
the bombing of Perugia, and there 
was no logic in it. Maybe it was 



something about the countryside 
that stirred some old memory of 
home, but it was as if the reprov- 
ing eyes of monks and urchins and 
old women were upon him, as if 
hatred were a palpable thing, 
radiating up from the land below. 
As if the Christ that was suffused 
in the flesh of Italian masses called 
softly in rebuke to the wolf pack. 

O my people, what have I done to 
thee? 

In what have I grieved thee? 

Answer me. 

For I gave thee a royal sceptre. 

And thou hast given to me a 
scourge. 

“Hey, Pappy, this is Bix,’’ 
croaked his headsets. 

“Yeah?” 

“Look at the coastline — up 
about eleven o’clock low. See those 
specks? ” 

Mark leaned close to the win- 
dow and stared down for a few 
seconds. Three gnats were flitting 
out across the water, close to the 
drink. “Fighters,” he answered 
absently. 

“Maybe our own, boss.” 

“Maybe. . . . Pilot to crew, 
you get that?” 

They answered in turn that 
they got it. 

“Burnes, you keep your eyes on 
them. The rest of you keep look- 
ing around.” 

He switched his jackbox to 
command radio and called the 
escort craft. “Hello Jackknife, 
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this is Eggbeater. Sharks at cur- 
few time below. Over.” 

“Roger, Eggbeater. Out,” came 
the reply. 

But the fighters remained close 
to the formation, except for two 
that broke away and began climb- 
ing instead of diving. Mark 
watched them for a moment, then 
called the crew again. 

“Everybody but Burnes — 
keep an eye out above. Those may 
be decoys down below. Don’t get 
caught with your pants down if a 
bunch of pigeons come out of the 
sun.” 

“Say, Pappy,” Burnes called 
five minutes later. “I think those 
are P-47s. They’re heading on 
south.” 

“Roger, but watch it. Jerry 
knows we’re coming.” 

The wolf pack came to Fermo 
and turned inland, feinting toward 
Terni. Over the coast, hell broke. 
The first black blossom of flak 
opened suddenly inside the forma- 
tion, blotting Mark’s view of the 
487th Squadron for an instant, 
then dropping behind. The wolf 
pack spread quickly apart, the 
ships weaving and swaying eva- 
sively w'hile they kept the general 
shape of the formation. The inky 
flak-bursts followed the pack, and 
Mark felt an occasional thud 
shiver the ship from a close burst. 
The death-blossoms trailed behind 
as they drove inland, and a few 
miles from the coast the blossoms 
were gone. 



Ahead lay the snow-blanketed 
slopes of the Apennines with vil- 
lages like eagles’ nests on their 
sides. Mark stared down at the 
land. “Enemy,” he told himself. 
If you had to bail out, these hill- 
billies would gut you and flay you 
and hang you by the heels in the 
market place. But you couldn’t 
hate them for that. You could only 
figure that maybe you deserved it. 

Cut the horse manure, fly-boy. 
This is business, and it’s during 
office hours. That’s the turning 
point up there, and thei'e’s hell 
beyond the mountains. 

“BANDITS AT SEVEN 
O’CLOCK HIGH!” howled a 
sudden voice in the intercomm. 

And an instant later, Sparley 
loosed a three second burst from 
the upper turret. Burnes got a 
burst from the waist, and then 
Mark saw the Focke-Wulf zipping 
down and turning sharply into a 
dive at about eight hundred yards, 
while two P-38s Stabbed toward it. 
Another Focke-Wulf crossed like a 
flash in a pursuit curve aimed at 
the squadron just ahead and 
above. Bixby slashed at it with 
the flexible nose-gun, as it cut 
back and under, out of sight. 

The interphone was yammering 
as Mark’s crew stabbed out at the 
flitting falcons:' He saw a plume of 
smoke trailing earthward about 
two miles away, but the range 
was too great to recognize it as 
friend or foe. One ship in the lead 
flight had a slightly chewed up 
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tail, but no ships dropped out of 
the pack. 

Flak began bursting around the 
ship when they were still five 
minutes from target, and six 
Messerschmitts whipped out of 
the sun, screaming in slashing arcs 
across the rear of the formation. 
One went down, but a twenty-five 
began trailing smoke, fell from 
formation, one wing blazing. White 
silk puffs flowered beneath it. It 
fell into the blazing wing and spun 
earthward. The black death-flow- 
ers rocked the ship with their 
blooming, and Mark Kessel’s 
nostrils quivered at the scent of 
cordite as the Prince ploughed 
through the smoke-balls of a 
steady barrage. The wolf pack 
waved and dodged. The wolf pack 
tumbled across the sky in seeming 
consternation, but the pattern lin- 
gered as in a frightened flock of 
geese. Ahead lay the city, and 
beyond it the marshalling yards, 
the arterial bulge in the long flow 
to the south. It was wide and hard 
to miss. And beyond the marshal- 
ling yards — the broad blue wa- 
ters of Lake Trasimeno. 

The lake, it reminded him of 
La. His scalp crawled, and his 
hands were fists on the controls. 
Surges sat smiling sourly at the 
flak bursts, chin propped on one 
elbow, smoking a lazy cigaret. 
Mark glared at him and cursed 
under his breath. Voices were 
tense on the interphone. 

“Bandit, four o’clock low — 



no, it’s a Spitfire. One of ours.’’ 
“Hey! Flak heavy at one 
o’clock, low. Pappy.” 

“Get a burst on this Focke- 
Wulf, Burnes.” 

“Goddam it, bomb bays open! 
The stupid bastard, he’ll make 
this a long one! ” 

“Rake him! Rake hell out of 
him!” 

“Bomb bays open, Pappy.” 
“Straight and level.” 

“Lead, man’s bucking for a 
Purple Heart.” 

“Shut up and watch your busi- 
ness! ” 

“Blow it. Pappy.” 

“Damn! Surges! Take it!” 
“What’s wrong. Pappy?” 

“Just take it and shut up!” 
Surges gave him a look and 
grabbed the controls. The wolf 
pack had plunged from fifteen to 
nine-thousand feet, and whipped 
toward the target with the instru- 
ments hugging the red-line. The 
crack of a bull-whip snapped 
through the ship as a shard of 
shrapnel stung the fuselage. 

“That one bite anjTody?” 
Surges called. 

“Nope, nope. Goddam, get it 
over with!” 

Mark Kessel sat panting, fists 
clenched and pressed together. 
She was with him now, for the 
first time she was with him, and 
her meanings, if not her voice 
came to him like a savage song: 

“ Che brutto! . . . How hateful 
you are. I hate you hate you hate 
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you hate you! You goddam mur- 
derer, you killed my mother! You 
wrecked my church, and you shat- 
tered my city, and now you come 
again! They’ll get you, they’ll 
rake you and rip you and slash 
you to ribbons. You gutless apes! 
Che hrutto!" 

She stood under the trellis with 
her fists clenched, her hair in the 
wind, ignoring the black hell in 
the sky that rained spent shrapnel 
over the city. Her breasts were 
sharp and proud and heaving. Her 
face was flushed with fury. Nearby, 
a frightened child was wailing. 

He saw her, and she was with 
him Mke a scourge, and she knew 
that it was he. He swallowed a 
sick place in his throat and grabbed 
for his throat mic switch. 

“ Bixby! Close the bomb bays! ” 
“What’s that. Pappy.” 

“Close ’em, goddam you!” 
“Pappy, you’re out of your 
head.” 

Mark cursed and grabbed for 
the salvo lever. Surges knocked 
his arm aside and slapped him 
hard across the mouth. 

“Pappy! Get the hell out of 
here. You’re blowing your top!” 
Mark doubled his fist and drove 
it hard against the copilot’s cheek- 
bone. The ship fell out of forma- 
tion as Surges dropped both hands 
from the controls and shook his 
head dizzily, Mark swung again, 
but Surges caught it on his 
shoulder. 



Suddenly the muzzle of a forty- 
five jammed his ribs, and Surges 
hissed, “Damn you, Pappy, I’ll 
blow your guts halfway to Naples. 
Sit still, or I’ll kill you. We’ve got 
six men aboard.” 

He swung again. Surges let the 
ship go, jammed a foot against 
Mark’s side, pistol-whipped him 
until the pilot fell bleeding against 
the side of his seat. 

La, La! his mind whimpered. 

The only answer was a tempest 
of hatred that engulfed him. 

La, I couldn’t know! 

But he could have known. He 
had flown this mission before. He 
knew about the lake, and it was 
the same lake. He knew about her 
language and her mannerisms. He 
knew down deep — who she was, 
and where she was, and what she 
was. 

Then he heard Bixby howl 
“Finally!” as the lead ship began 
toggling its bombs. One . . . two 
. . . three . . . and the Prince 
lost weight in gulps of five hun- 
dred pounds. He felt them leave 
the ship, and he wanted to dive 
after them. Looking back, he saw 
that the radio op had crawled atop 
the bomb bays for a sneak look 
through the hatch at the plummet- 
ting projectiles. The man was 
grinning. “ Bombs away!" and the 
formation banked sharply. 

I’ll beat Burnes till his face is 
pulp, he thought. But La called 
out. It’s you, it’s you, Marco, you 
foul coward. 
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I’m not after your city, La! 
It’s Jerry we’re trying to kill! I 
can’t help it, none of us can help 
it! For God’s sake, La. For God’s 
sake! 

Yes, Marco, for God’s sake. 

He kept staring back at the 
city, waiting for the hell to break. 
Twenty four seconds after bombs- 
away, it broke. Thunder walked 
across the city and over the mar- 
shalling yards. Hell plumed up 
from a festered wound of five and 
belching dust. 

La — La with your wind tossed 
hair and slender moon-blessed 
face, with your grace and your 
love and your laughter. La — La, 
in your plain stone house with 
gypsum floors and charcoal foot- 
warmers and coral virgins that 
look dowm from wall niches, a 
house of human birth and growth 
and death. La — La — it was us. 
I’m sorry. If I’d known. . . . He 
choked off, feeling the grinding 
pain. 

If you had known, came a feeble 
whisper, would all be spared for the 
sake of one? 

■ It stabbed him in a clenched 
belly, and it was mockery. He 
spat a shard of broken tooth from 
Surges’ pistol-work, and he was 
sick. Because her question was 
demanded of a god. 

No, Marco, only of men. 

And the flak trailed away be- 
hind them, as did the last whisper 
of her consciousness. 

He crawled out of the cockpit 



and lay on the floor just forward 
of the bomb bays. He lay choking 
and panting and spitting blood. 
There was a black fog, full of frac- 
tured steel and bright red death 
that throbbed within it. There 
was fear, and the face of a woman. 
He was priest at a screaming 
ritual, and the dull blade bit a 
blue-fringed wound. 

There was a rubble-heap where 
a bit of cloth was caught between 
broken stones, and a shattered 
wall where once had been a garden 
and a trellis. It was finished now, 
all finished. 

“You can relax. Pappy, you’re 
okay now.” 

“Man you’re lucky. Pappy! 
They’ll send you home right 
away. Hell, no need to finish those 
last four missions.” 

“Combat fatigue? Hell, Pappy, 
it could happen to anybody.” 

He was in the hospital. He sat 
up and looked around. There was 
Burnes, and Surges — hanging 
back — and Winters, and Bix, 
and Sparley. He shook his head 
and tried to remember. 

La was gone. And her absence 
was sufficient proof that she had 
been there. 

“It was a good strike. Pappy. 
We clobbered half the town.” 

He wanted to order them out. 
He got them out as quick as he 
could, but loneliness was no bet- 
ter. Why did it have to be La? 
And something answered: “Would 
you spare them all for the one?” 
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a portfolio . . . 







The line drawings by Gustav Rehberger which you will find 
on the following pages represent an innovation for the 
readers of Fantastic. These sketches are essentially mood 
pieces, intended to communicate a feeling of tension, of 
human conflict. In another sense, they are symbolic, too, 
for they depict man's constant struggle against a hostile 
universe, and his consequent inner torment. We hope you 
will enjoy their power and significance. 
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Do you want to get your project legislated into law? Why, it's easy! 
That’s what we’ve got a congress for. First you get a good catchy name 
for your project. Let’s see — how about Paramarriage. That’s 
pretty good. It doesn’t say anything, but it’s interesting. Then 
you get yourself a pompous ass of a politician — sometimes they’re 
hard to find. The pompous ass part, not the politician — and you’re 
in business! Now you just sit back and howl for action and you’ll 
get what you want — even if it’s four husbands for every wife! 
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HEADQUARTERS 



ANOTHER beer, Mr. Brant?” 
William Brant in the corner 
booth pushed volume ten of the 
Britannica out of the way. Emily 
took that to mean yes. She drew 
the beer and set it at his right 



hand and almost accidentally the 
nipple of her breast touched his 
arm. 

He brushed his arm as if a fly 
had lit there and wrote something 
in one of those notebooks. He 
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groped for the beer like a blind 
man. 

Emily sighed. 

“Frenchy,” she yelled, “get 
that floor mopped. What do you 
think I’ve got you hanging around 
here for? ’’ 

The old man shuffled behind 
the counter and began to fill a 
bucket. Emily was ashamed. 

She shouldn’t have taken it out 
on Frenchy. .It wasn’t his fault. 
But here was the first eligible 
man she had come across in years 
and he wouldn’t even talk to her. 

Mr. Brant was a nice-looking 
man too, or would be if he shaved 
oftener and wore a necktie. Not 
that he was really sloppy. He 
kept his room upstairs neat as a 
pin even if he was so absent- 
minded; and he took a shower 
every morhirig. 

He was lazy, she supposed. He 
didn’t seem to want a job. He 
spent all his time drinking beer 
and reading books and scribbling 
in those notebooks, the kind they 
used to call composition books in 
school. But it was his own busi- 
ness. That income he got every 
month from when he’d made his 
money would be more than enough 
to keep him from being a burden. 

It wasn’t money she wanted. 
She didn’t need it. She was lonely: 
lonely for a man of her own. 
Emily caught herself rubbing her 
eyes. 

The breadman came in and she 
gave him the devil. Yesterday he 
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had left three rye and four white 
instead of four rye and three 
white. 

“You’re getting to be a cross 
old maid, EmmiCj” he said im- 
pudently. He stared right down 
her bust, which she knew was one 
of her best features. “Why don’t 
you and me go out someplace 
some night after you close here? 
A high-class place.” 

“When I need a smart aleck 
like you. I’ll whistle.” 

But he was a nice-looking boy, 
she thought after he had left. She 
wondered how old he really 
thought she was. 

“What do you want for lunch, 
Mr. Brant?” She had to repeat it 
twice. She felt like shaking him. 

“Anything.'” 

It was the usual conversation 
and she usually fixed him some- 
thing special; but he never no- 
ticed. He ate his meals without 
looking at them and paid what- 
ever she figured at the end of 
every week. 

In her hopeless mood she went 
into the kitchen and made him a 
boiled-ham sandwich on day-old 
white bread. She didn’t even put 
lettuce on it. 

Her friend Wanda came in and 
sat down at a table. She looked 
tired. Wanda worked in the 
beauty parlor across the street. 

“Make me a Manhattan, dear.” 

Emily mixed the drink and sat 
down with her. 

“Those women are getting me,” 
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Wanda said with marked weari- 
ness. 

“Men are worse.” 

“The only thing wrong with 
men is there’s not enough of them 
to go around. At least not enough 
of them that are husband ma- 
terial. It’s getting so there’s 
nothing left but the little boys 
and the selfish bums and the 
screwballs and the pansies. Now 
the only way to find a good one 
is to take him away from a 
woman that’s got one. It’s a dog- 
eat-dog situation.” 

“You must be a mind reader, 
Wanda. Just this morning that 
little boy from Mueller’s Bakery 
was begging me for a date like 
his heart would break. But who’d 
want him? It’s just like you said. 
There aren’t enough real men to 
go around and that’s a fact. Take 
Mr. Brant—” 

“Sh— ” 

“He doesn’t listen to anything. 
He doesn’t hear a word I say. 
He’s an example. He’s content to 
live in a room with the door 
closed when he could have the 
run of a whole house and an 
affectionate woman to take care 
of him the way a woman should. 
And he could go on reading all 
day and writing in those com- 
position books and I wouldn’t 
even expect him to hel p in the cafe . ” 

“I don’t know what’s going to 
come of it,” Wanda said. “What’s 
a woman supposed to do? Go 
home every night beat down to 
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the soles of her feet — and that’s 
not just talking — Dr. Tinkham 
practically had to make an opera- 
tion on the left one — and drink 
and listen to the radio by myself 
till I fall asleep? Somebody ought 
to do something. The government 
ought to do something. They 
ought to pass a law.” 

“You’re one hundred percent 
right,” Emily said. “I’m not just 
thinking of you and me, either. 
There’s so many of us who only 
want a man to be good to. It isn’t 
fair.” 

“ It’s an outrage.” 

“Him,” said Wanda. “What?” 
said Emily. 

“I said it was an outrage,” 
William Brant declared. “It is a 
social injustice of the most serious 
kind. It is unjust to the individual 
woman affected ; it limits the hap- 
piness of men; and it has far- 
reaching deleterious effects on 
society as a whole.” 

He had risen. He was walking 
toward their booth while he made 
that speech, and he struck the 
table with his fist. “I’m going to 
do something about it.” He 
pointed at Emily. “I’ll marry 
you first.” 

Emily’s reflexes were excellent. 
She jumped up and enclosed 
him with her soft arms. 

“What did he mean by ‘first’?” 
Wanda asked. 

“My dearest Emily,” William 
Brant said, “the lunch today 
compared unfavorably with your 
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previous cooking, which had been 
excellent.” 

“You noticed!’’ Emily ex- 
claimed. 

The marriage turned out very 
well. 

Emily had been anxious about 
one thing. She had wondered 
whether William Brant, such an 
educated man, would take an 
interest in the tenderest side of 
marriage. He took an interest. In 
fact if Emily had a complaint it 
was the rather insincere one she 
expressed to Wanda: 

“Bill sometimes plumb tires 
me out.” 

That was the last intimate talk 
the two women had for a long 
while. Their friendship started to 
cool with something that hap- 
pened the next day. 

Wanda was standing at the 
counter, too unhappy to sit down 
even if her feet were killing her. 
She was starting to bewail the 
short supply of men. Bill , on the 
way to his corner booth gently 
patted her rump, which was one 
of Wanda’s best features. 

He said kindly, “Don’t worry. 
You’re next.” 

Although it was all open and 
aboveboard right in front of Emily 
and nothing sneaky about it, sti-11 
Emily didn’t think that Wanda 
should have looked so pleased 
when Bill patted her. But Emily 
was too sensible to quarrel with 
her husband. 



It was a wonderful comfort to 
have Bill in Ins corner booth 
every minute the cafe was open, 
happily reading and writing. She 
kept her word and never asked 
him to do any work. 

He began to get big books 
through the mail and he read 
those now instead of his encyclo- 
pedia. Sometimes he wrote things 
down out of the books and other 
times he closed the books and just 
wrote the things out of his head, 
Emily guessed. As she told Mr. 
Antonelli, who always had one 
drink on his way home, it was a 
nice clean hobby and Bill wasn’t 
taking a job away from somebody 
that needed one. 

Bill was sociable in a solitary 
way. He seemed to enjoy the 
noises of the cafe which started 
with the rattle of Frenchy’s 
bucket before noon and ended 
with emotional home-goings at 
midnight. As the afternoon cus- 
tomers talked louder and Pet 
came on duty and banged plates 
and the pinball machines thumped 
and buzzed and rang, William 
Brant would write faster and 
faster. 

The television could broadcast 
a senatorial investigation of coun- 
terfeit dog licenses while the juke 
box sang, “Never, tell your baby 
— love that can't be told — she’ll 
treat you like the rabies — she'll 
leave you cold.” William Brant 
just smiled and filled another 
page. 
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One day Bill sent Frenchy to 
rent a typewriter and buy a ream 
of paper. He piled up the com- 
position books with, the top one 
open and began to type. The noise 
of the typewriter blended famil- 
iarly into the racket of the cafe. 

He typed for two months. Then 
he spent weeks going over the 
typed sheets with a pencil. Then 
he started typing all over again. 

The customers were impressed. 

Frenchy was impressed. 

Pet was impressed. 

The beerman was impressed. 

The milkman was impressed. 

The man who repaired the pin- 
ball machines was impressed. 

Even the smart-alecky bread- 
man was impressed. 

Mr. Antonelli summed up the 
sentiment when he whispered in 
Emily’s ear, “It must be a won- 
derful book he’s writing.” 

Emily was proud. 

None of them asked him what 
he was writing about. They all 
had the idea that it was too deep 
for them. But Wanda got Emily’s 
goat one night when she walked 
right over to his booth and picked 
up a couple of sheets and read 
them. 

“Do you really mean it, Bill?” 
she cried . 

“ I certainly do,” William Brant 
said. 

The first publisher who saw The 
Unlonely Bed accepted it. It had 
an advance sale of 100,000 copies. 
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It held first place among the non- 
fictional best sellers. The people 
around Steve’s Cafe had been 
wrong. The Unlonely Bed wasn’t 
deep at all. It was a simple, vigor- 
ous, plausible argument for para- 
marriage. 

Paramarriage was the author’s 
short name for parallel marriage. 

Parallel marriage was the au- 
thor’s name for polygamy. 

Bill passed out autographed 
copies, the first to his wife, and 
everybody around Steve’s Cafe 
read The Unlonely Bed. Emily 
said: “Of course it’s a crazy idea. 
But it’s a wonderful book all right. 
Else why would so many people 
buy it? Imagine all those people 
paying four dollars for a book my 
Bill wrote out right here in Steve’s 
Cafe.” 

Pop would have been proud, 
she thought. Steve had been a 
great reader. He had read every 
book Zane Grey had ever written. 

‘ ‘ I never married Bill for his 
money,” Emily said to herself, 
“but now that he’s making so 
much I think I’ll just give him a 
hint and see if he won’t air-condi- 
tion the cafe for my birthday.” 

Mr. Antonelli said: “Bill, it’s a 
wonderful book, but how would 
y^u expect a fellow like me, for 
instance, to support more than 
one family? I can’t say I go much 
for the idea. But I’ll tell you a 
funny thing. Marie’s all for it. 
She says another wife could help 
with the kids and maybe she 
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could get to see a movie some- 
time.” 

“That’s precisely the point I 
make in chapter three, Mr. An- 
tonelli.” 

Pet said: “Say, I could marry 
my boy friend and have a baby — 
and I bet it would be cuter than 
the one he’s got.” 

“So you could, my dear. But 
you should develop a less jealous 
spirit. Read chapter ten again.” 

Doris Hoke, the manager of the 
neighborhood Kareful-Kleen, said : 
“It’s just like you wrote in chap- 
ter four, Mr. Brant with the girls 
taking turns working and staying 
home folks could beat the cost of 
living and have a nice home life 
the wtiy those shirts come in with- 
out any buttons a man needs 
more than one wife especially 
when she’s out working all day 
like that real nice married man 
who comes in every Friday eve- 
ning the kind who wouldn’t do 
anything wrong but I can tell 
how he looks at me when I hand 
him his bundle he’d make up to 
me in a minute if it was only what 
he thought people ought to do you 
understand?” 

William Brant understood. 

Dr. Tinkham said: “It’s a 
privilege to meet the celebrated 
philosopher of Steve’s Cafe.” 

“I have looked forward to 
meeting Wanda’s podiatrist. Dr. 
Tinkham.” 

The smart-alecky breadman 
said: “You sure got something. 



Mr. Brant. You sure do. There’s 
two girls that’s crazy for me and 
I don’t know which to marry. I 
could marry them both.” 

“I see you have read chapter 
six, my boy.” 

“I sure have. I read the whole 
book except maybe some of that 
sob stuff about lonely old women. 
I read the chapter on se.xual ad- 
justment three times.” The bread- 
man winked. “ But they won’t 
have to worry about no sexcentage 
with me. How about you, Mr. 
Brant? You going to practice 
what you preach? ” 

“Six rye, four white, and one 
whole wheat,” Emily said. 

The tradition that Y’anda 
founded the first Paramarriage 
Club is not historically correct. 
The clubs were springing up every- 
where, and recent research indi- 
cates that the first club was organ- 
ized in New York City. 

But Wanda’s club was one of 
the earliest. 

And it was in Wanda's club that 
a woman lawyer named Fay 
Rider, a client of Ykinda’s at the 
beauty parlor, conceived and 
wrote the proposed twenty-third 
arnendment to the United States 
Constitution. 

“The right of any unmarried 
female citizen older than twenty- 
one years to marry any male citi- 
zen older than twenty-one years 
shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any 
State on account of any previous 
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marriage or marriages contracted 
by the male citizen, without re- 
gard to whether such prev ous 
marriage or marriages shall have 
been dissolved.” 

The Paramarriage Clubs held 
parades and public meetings 
throughout the country. Wanda 
and Fay planned to have a big 
parade to Torrance University 
Stadium, where they wanted Bill 
to make the main speech. 

Bill refused kindly. He had been 
playing chess with Dr. Tinkham, 
but he set down his glass and 
folded his hands over the board. 
“ I am sorry, my dears. I wouldn’t 
be good at that. I have done my 
part, and now it’s up to you.” 
“What’s the matter with you, 
Brant?” Fay Rider screamed. 
“Are you with paramarriage or 
against it? Declare yourself.” 
“Now your doctrine has come 
of age,” Dr. Tinkham said. “The 
disciple is a better Brantian than 
Brant.” 

“You keep out of this, you 
corncutter!” 

Wanda smiled sweetly. “Bill. 
Dr. Tinkham. Fm sure Fay 
doesn’t mean those things. Only 
she’s so devoted to winning our 
fight.” 

“In the future apologize for 
me when I’m mot around. It’s 
more effective. Come on out of 
here. We have to see the mayor 
about the permits.” 

They hurried away. 

A GREAT DAY FOR THE AMOROUS 



“Check, doctor,” Bill said. 

Emily shook her head. "Crazy 
as loons, those two. Bill, you bet- 
ter write another book and stop 
all this nonsense.” 

Bill moved a knight. “Check, 
doctor. My dear,” Bill said, as al- 
ways, kindly, ‘ ‘ I hardly regard 
paramarriage as nonsense. For 
the sake of your future happiness, 
which is forever my concern, 
please make an effort to get used 
to the idea of paramarriage.” 

“If you mean you’re going to 
marry Wanda, you better get it 
out of your head. Law or no law, 
you’ll paramarriage over my dead 
body. I’m so mad I’m hot all 
over.” 

Emily turned down the thermo- 
stat on the air-conditioner five 
degrees. She remembered that Bill 
had bought it for her birthday, 
and she sobbed. 

“Check, doctor. Mate in two 
moves. Excuse me.” Bill got up 
and put his arms around his wife. 

“Hey, can’t nobody never get 
no service around here no more?” 
a man at the counter yelled. 

“Frenchy, take care of the 
gentleman’s needs. Excuse us, 
doctor.” Bill escorted his wife 
through the kitchen and upstairs. 

“Big glass or little glass, mis- 
ter? ” Frenchy asked. 

The telephone rang and Frenchy 
answered. 

“Mr. Brant ain’t here . . . 
he’s busy . . . he’s upstairs lovin’ 
up the missis . . . this is Frenchy 
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. . . it’s the only name I got left 
. . . no, he loves her up at night 
too.” 

“Who was that, Frenchy?” 
Dr. Tinkham asked. He was sip- 
ping bourbon and playing the end 
game over again. 

“Did I say wrong? It was some- 
body from some ’sociated press.” 

“I think you said just right, 
Frenchy.” 

Two hours later the interview 
with Frenchy was on the front 
page of almost every afternoon 
paper. That night it was the hu- 
man interest story of everj^ tele- 
vision commentator. It did more 
for paramarriage than any speech 
in a stadium could have done. 
Membership of the Paramarriage 
Clubs tripled in a week. 

Wanda was elected president 
of the United Paramarriage Clubs 
of America. Her friendship with 
William Brant gave her prestige, 
and the tact which she had learned 
as a beauty operator helped her to 
adjust to her responsibilities. But 
Fay, as national executive secre- 
ta.ry and chief counsel, was the 
driving force. 

It was Fay who went to Cali- 
fornia for three months and man- 
aged the UPCA campaign that 
put Wilton Lightcap in the Sen- 
ate. 

Against the advice of the Derri- 
ocratic leadership — he was nom- . 
inally a Democrat — Senator 
Lightcap introduced the proposed 
twenty-third amendment. The 



day the vote was taken ten thou- 
sand UPCA members were ruin- 
ing the lawns on Capitol Hill and 
3^elling their heads off. Since seven 
thousand of the demonstrators 
were women, the noise was some- 
thing that the senators did not 
quickly forget. 

Twenty-Third got only three 
votes, but there was an unprec- 
edented number of sick senators 
that day. 

The turning point was the 
presidential campaign. Lloyd 
Weber and James “Jumping Jim” 
Hastey divided control of the Re- 
publican convention, and those 
expert equivocators agreed on a 
platform endorsing states’ rights. 
They proposed a constitutional 
amendment that would (“in the 
spirit of true American democ- 
racy”) permit but not compel any 
state to legalize paramarriage. 
The platform did not phrase the 
amendment and did not define 
what protection would be given 
to people traveling from para- 
marital to monogamistic states. 

Weber was nominated for presi- 
dent on the third ballot when 
“Jumping Jim” let it be known 
that he would accept the vice- 
presidential nomination. 

The Democratic leaders at a 
secret meeting agreed to adopt a 
similar plank and they also agreed 
on a common candidate, Averj^ 
Hawk, to stop Senator Lightcap, 
who had come to the convention 
with a substantial number of 
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pledged delegates. But the secret 
agreement was betrayed to UPCA 
by the virgin sister-in-law of the 
governor of Alabama. 

Fay Rider loosed her Clubs. 
Eighty thousand zealots sur- 
rounded the convention hall. 
Howling women pushed by the 
police and filled the galleries. The 
delegates were dazed by the un- 
ending chant: “TWENTY- 
THIRD AND LIGHTCAP. 
TWENTY - THIRD AND 
LIGHTCAP. TWENTY-THIRD 
AND LIGHTCAP . . .” They 
amended the platform from the 
floor approving Twenty-Third\ 
without qualification. 

They nominated Lightcap on 
the first ballot. 

It was fortunate that Yalliam 
Brant had air-conditioned Steve’s 
Cafe. The cafe was crowded tight 
with sweaty bodies on the night 
the Democratic convention sur- 
rendered. They were watching the 
convention on a color-television 
screen covering an entire wall: 
Bill’s anniversary present to his 
wife. 

“TWENTY-THIRD AND 
LIGHTCAP,” they chanted with 
the brightly dressed ghosts on the 
wall. 

Scarcely heard, the juke box 
sang, “Never tell your babies — 
love that can’t be told — they’ll 
treat you like the rabies — they’ll 
leave you cold.” The change in 
number had made the song topical 
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and revived it as a hit. It had also 
improved the rhyme. 

Nothing was being served ex- 
cept beer, and the beer was free. 
Nobody bothered to wash glasses. 
All the hard liquor had been 
moved upstairs, and upstairs Em- 
ily sat on a case of blended whis- 
key and cried. 

Wanda sat in the corner booth 
with William Brant and held his 
hand. 

“I feel so sorry about the way 
Emily is acting,” she siiid. “I 
never expected her to be such a 
reactionary. Why, she’s prac- 
tically a hogamist.” 

“Now don’t be unkind, my 
dear. Emily’s not really a hoga- 
mist. Look at the damage she 
could do with the reporters if she 
wanted to help the hogamists.” 
“She’s too loyal to you,” Wanda 
granted. “But just the same she 
says she’s not going to stand for 
having a rival wife. She won’t 
even listen to me when 1 offer her 
a very favorable sex-centage.” 
“She hasn’t got used to the 
idea yet. She will come around.” 
“I doubt it,” Wanda said. 
“But anjTvay after the amend- 
ment’s ratified there won’t be 
anything she can do about it.” 
Photographers pushed through 
the crowd. William Brant kissed 
Wanda several times. It was a 
popular notion in the Clubs that 
theirs would be the first paramar- 
riage. 

The hogamists (as the Clubs 
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called their opponets) showed a 
surprising lack of vitality before 
the conventions. After the con- 
ventions they woke up ; but it was 
late, and besides they acted un- 
wisely. 

Several hundred important 
monogamists came together hast- 
ily to decide on a course of action. 
They could not of course support 
the Democrats, who were now 
completely in the hands of UPCA. 
In their own best interest they 
should have supported the Re- 
publicans. 

Instead they denounced states’ 
rights as a “dangerous, evil, and 
completely unacceptable wedge 
that once driven into the wall 
would inevitably bring down in 
ruins the American Home.’’ They 
improvised the American Mar- 
riage Party on the spot and nomi- 
nated an ex-Republican and an 
ex-Democrat to be their candi- 
dates for president and vice- 
president. 

The American Marriage Party 
got about eight million votes, tak- 
ing most of them from the Re- 
publicans. The result was a Dem- 
ocratic landslide. 

The new Congress passed 
Twenty-Third; easily in the 
House, but only after a long and 
violent debate in the Senate. The 
Senate added a compromise sec- 
tion, which the House had to 
accept. 

The compromise provided that 
no man married before the adop- 
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tion of Twenty-Third could con- 
tract a paramarriage without the 
consent of his original wife. 

An argument started in UPCA’s 
fancy headquarters in Washing- 
ton, continued on the plane, and 
raged in whispers in William 
Brant’s booth in Steve’s Cafe. Fay 
was satisfied with the new version 
of Twenty-Third. Wanda wanted 
the Clubs to oppose the com- 
promise. 

“We should call for a constitu- 
tional convention,’’ Wanda said. 
“Get around Congress that way.’’ 
“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” Fay said. “I should have 
left you talking about dry scalp 
to silly women.” 

“You should have left me! Who 
pulled you out of your stinking 
little law practice and made a 
big shot out of you?” 

“Wanda, you’re a fool. Look 
around now. Jerks playing the 
pinball machines. Those silly girls 
watching the wrestling. Nobody’s 
even paying attention to us- All 
over the country membership’s 
dropping. Dues are falling off. 
The Clubs think the battle’s won 
and they’re losing interest. And 
the politicians will doublecross us 
in a minute if they feel the pres- 
sure lifting. This is no time to sic 
a lot of jealous wives on us.” 

“I’ll do whatever Bill thinks 
best,” Wanda said. 

“We must not look at it per- 
sonally,” William Brant said. 
“Fay is right.” 
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Pet was taking care of all the 
customers, and Emily came over 
to the booth. She was verj^ cordial. 

“It’s wonderful work you girls 
are doing. Think of all the lonely 
women you’re going to help.” 

“So you’re really in favor of 
paramarriage now?” Fay asked. 

“Why, I always was. The very 
day Bill proposed we were talking 
about doing something like that 
for the women.” 

“Then you’re going to let Bill 
marry me?” Wanda said eagerly. 

“Certainly not,” Emily said. 

UPCA found a second wind for 
the campaigns in the states. The 
Clubs publicly and Fay privately, 
bore down mercilessly on gov- 
ernors and legislators. Also, Fay 
made deals with local interests 
that wanted various state laws 
enacted. 

In many states the governors 
called special sessions of their 
legislatures. V’ery quickly thirty- 
three states ratified the paramar- 
riage amendment. Five more were 
needed to make up the necessary 
three-fourths of the fifty states 
in the Union. Painfully, and in 
one instance rather expensively, 
UPCA drove Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and New Mexico 
into the fold. William Brant’s 
own state was holding out so that 
it could be the thirty-eighth to 
ratify. 

In spite of everything that Fay 
could do to stop it, the idea 
spread, both in and out of the 



Clubs, that William Brant and 
Wanda should be married the 
moment the legislature completed 
its vote. The mayor of Torrence 
invited himself to perform the 
ceremony and accepted his own 
invitation in a single interview 
with the newspapers. 

It was decided by everybody 
except anybody who had any 
right to decide anything that the 
ceremony would be held in the 
Torrance University Stadium and 
would be televised all over the 
country. 

President Lightcap agreed to 
attend. The governor agreed to 
attend. The lieutenant-governor 
was going to stay at the capitol 
and signal the exact time of ratifi- 
cation by pressing a button. The 
electrical impulse would release 
three white doves from a helicop- 
ter over the stadium: one male 
dove and two females. The gov- 
ernor would then direct the mayor 
to perform the ceremony. 

The night before this pageantry 
was to take place, Steve’s Cafe 
was closed. It would have been 
torn to pieces for souvenirs if it 
had been open. Most of the city’s 
police and two hundred special 
sheriff’s deputies blocked the 
building against the happy crowd. 

William Brant, in his corner, 
smiled sadly over a glass of beer. 

Emily sobbed. 

Wanda wept. 

Fay screamed. 
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Dr. Tinkham poured himself a 
drink of bourbon and rang up 
fifty cents. 

“ I won’t sign any permission,” 
Emily repeated. 

“A lot of things will happen,” 
Fay screamed judiciously. “First, 
those halfwits in the legislature 
will hold up the vote. Second, 
they’ll change their minds. Third, 
no other state will act. Fourth, 
paramarriage will collapse with a 
loud whoosh. Fifth, people will 
wonder what got in them anyway. 
Sixth, they’ll investigate to find 
the villains and fill up television. 
Seventh, we’ll all go to jail.” 
“That’s silly,” Emily said. 
“ Nobody did anything wrong, ex- 
cept maybe you. Maybe it’s true 
what those hogamists said. That 
you gave bribes and did other 
things that were against the law. 
But nobody else did anything.” 
“Oh, no! Bill only blew the 
bubble and you only burst it and 
Wanda’s only the president of 
UPCA. When the people, God 
bless them, want somebody to go 
to jail, he goes to jail. You can 
always find a law. Listen to those 
animals!” 

Outside the crowd was taking 
up the chant: “WE WANT 
WANDA — WE WANT BILL. 
WE WANT WANDA — WE 
WANT BILL ...” 

“Tomorrow it will be, ‘We’ll 
hang Emmie — we’ll hang Bill.’ ” 
"Why don’t you do something. 
Bill?” Wanda said in sudden an- 



ger. “Why don’t you talk to your 
wife? I’m beginning to think that 
you’re a secret hogamist your- 
self.” 

"How dare you?” Emily cried. 
"He is not a hogamist. He’s ar- 
gued with me till he’s blue in the 
face.” Her lips set. “But I’m not 
going to sign the permission — I 
don’t care what happens.” 

William Brant finished his beer 
and rose. “I’m sorry, Emiljn” He 
kissed her. “I’m sorry, Wanda.” 
He kissed her. “I’m sorry, Fay.” 
He kissed her too. “I’m going out 
to tell them the truth.” 

“Wait,” Fay said. “They don’t 
have to know now. Why don’t 
you take Wanda and string them 
along till tomorrow, anyway?” 

“ It would be that much worse.” 
“WE WANT WANDA — WE 
WANT BILL . . .” 

William Brant put his hand on 
the doorlatch. 

“Hold on a minute, if you 
please, Mr. Brant.” 

“Of course. Dr. Tinkham.” 
William Brant waited courteously. 

Dr. Tinkham turned to Emily. 
“Mrs. Brant, allow me to speak 
frankly as a rrian of science. We 
podiatrists have an intimate 
knowledge of female psychology. 
While sitting at the feet of our 
women patients, reducing their 
callosities and prescribing for 
their weak metatarsi, we are 
called upon to shave the rough 
spots from their psyches and to 
strengthen the arches of their 
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minds. While I have not had the 
pleasure of treating your feet, my 
trained podiatrist’s eye tells me 
that the sex act is very important 
to you.” 

“Well, doctor. I’m a healthy 
woman and Bill is a healthy man.” 

“Exactly. I ask you, Mrs. 
Brant, to weigh the emotional 
consequences that would ensue 
should your husband or yourself 
or both of you be imprisoned on a 
phony rap.” 

An image of wire mesh filled 
Emily’s mind. She saw herself on 
one side and Bill on the other, 
their bodies straining for each 
other against the taut wire. 

Fay saw the new doubt in 
Emih-’s face and nudged Wanda. 



Wanda pleaded: “Listen to 
reason, Emmie. We three could 
be so happy together. And my 
offer of a sex-centage of sixty 
still holds good.” 

Dr. Tinkham poured himself 
another drink and placed a half 
dollar on the register, not daring 
to make a noise. William Brant 
moved a step toward his wife. 
Fay Rider held her breath. 
“Eighty,” Emily said. 
“Seventy,” Wanda said. 
“That’s the highest I’ll go.” 

“I won’t go below seventy- 
five.” 

Fay made fierce faces at Wanda. 
“I’m human too,” Wanda said. 
“I don’t see why I have to make 
all the concessions.” 
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“Well, if you’re going to be 
that way — ’’ 

“As Wanda’s lawyer,” Fay 
screamed, “ I offer sevent}’- two- 
point-five on her behalf.” 

Emily barely nodded. 

“Sign right here,” Fay said. 
“Here’s the pen. Thank you. Fll 
witness, and you, Tinkham.” 
Fay put the signed permission in 
her brief case and locked the case. 

William Brant embraced his 
wife. 

“All this has made me very 
tired,” Emily said. “Bill, let’s go 
upstairs and rest a while.” 

“Of course, my dear.” 

“Will that count toward the 
sex-centage?” Wanda muttered 
to her lawyer. 

“ Fm afraid not.” 

“WE WANT WANDA — WE 
WANT BILL . . .” 

Fay said to William Brant, 
“ I’ll go and tell the animals you’ll 
be out there in half an hour with 
your wife and fiancee.” 

“Yes, tell the people that,” 
said William Brant. 

The publications of the William 
Brant Memorial Foundation al- 
most ignore the later life of the 
man who revolutionized American 
folkways. As a result, many ab- 
surd legends have already gained 
credence — ■ for example, that 
Brant lived thirty years in a 
Buddhist monastery — but the 
following are the prosaic facts es- 
tablished by impartial research : 



William Brant deserted his 
wives after five years because 
Emily, with Wanda’s support, 
refused to let him marr5^ two 
waitresses from Child’s Restau- 
rant and a professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Torrance. 
When eventually his wives di- 
vorced him, he married four girls 
in Chicago who spent most of his 
money and ran off with a string 
quartet. 

After that he lived alone in a 
small house in Cleveland, writing 
books proposing various social re- 
forms. None had the success of 
The Unlonely Bed, although one 
of them. The Right to Dream, at- 
tracted quite a few adherents. In 
The Right to Dream William Brant 
proposed the unrestricted and tax- 
free sale of opium, hashish, and 
synthetic narcotics as well as all 
alcoholic beverages. This, Brant 
maintained, would be the most 
efficient method of increasing the 
total happiness of the whole 
population. 

William Brant died in 1989. 
Oddly, the old man’s death passed 
almost unnoticed at the time . . . 

One more note, of human rather 
than historical interest: Emily 
and Wanda Brant, after their 
divorce from Brant, married Dr. 
Tinkham, agreeing to sex-centages 
of forty and forty. The other 
twenty points were for Fay Rider, 
who also married him. She was 
lonely too, she said, and respected 
his intelligence. 
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^^^^^^jii******^ W e understand there are people who spend their time — at least 

a part of it — analyzing and classifying new words that pop 
into our language via the slang route. If such there be, we’d like 
sofne information on the word “zany." A fine adjective indeed, 
that. You can hear it for the first time and yet know exactly 
what it means. It goes further than gayety but doesn’t quite 
reach madness. We wonder who thought it up. 

But regardless — zany is the word for Bill AIcGivern’s yarn, 
“ Amphytrion 40," a tale of two characters who were naked right 
down to the spirit. First they had to get bodies. Then — 



T hey floated in a shining sphere 
above the Northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States, examin- 
ing and classifying its customs 
and inhabitants. 

They studied these bipeds and 
learned where and from what they 
had evolved; they apprehended 
their drives, goals, and motiva- 
tions; they guessed, with fine ac- 
curacy, how they were likely to 
develop in the future. 

This took them several minutes. 
Then they became bored. 

“Terribly primitive,” she said. ■ 



“Yes, depressingly so. You 
noted their source of energy?” 
he asked. 

“They assimilate each other, 
it would seem. They think of it as 
‘eating’.” 

“Not each other. They ‘eat’ 
animals.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

“Very little, obviously. The 
animals seem happier, I’d say.” 

“Are they pleased at being 
eaten? Is it a source of pleasure 
to them?” 

He was very bored now. “Oh, 
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I don't know,” he said. 

They floated for a while on the 
wing of a jet plane, slightly dis- 
mayed by the clumsiness of its 
construction, and the inefficiency 
of- its power source. 

‘‘It’s probably the first refine- 
ment of the wheel,” he said. 

Then, rising a few thousand 
miles, they drifted beside saucer- 
shaped objects which, in design 
and function, were a slight im- 
provement over the jet plane. 

“These are from another 
planet,” he said, slightly inter- 
ested. He read the thoughts that 
emanated from the thinking mat- 
ter within the saucer-shaped ob- 
jects, and learned all about Mar- 
tians. 

‘‘Terribly primitive,” he said. 

“Their machines indicate a dim 
intelligence, however,” she said. 

“Yes, they are another stride 
away from the wheel,” he agreed. 

They returned to the atmos- 
phere of Earth, hovering again 
above the Northeastern United 
States. 

“Well, shall we look any fur- 
ther?” he asked. 

“I don’t see much point to it,” 
she said. 

“First hand investigation 
wouldn’t interest you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They have 
a few tensions and attractions — 
between themselves, of course — 
which are curious.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t hedge so. 
Shall we go down or not?” 
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“Oh, very well.” 

“Very well, what?" 

“Let’s go down.” 

Their names, which thc3' never 
had reason to use, were Tarina 
and Illar. They came from a star 
whose light would never reach 
Earth; the Solar S^^stem would 
have ceased to exist by that time. 
In the immense wheel of time, 
through the stately march of 
' ages, they had refined themselves 
to perfection, subjected matter 
to the bonds of intellect. They 
were invulnerable and immortal; 
they had need of nothing outside 
themselves. They did not eat, 
drink, sleep or mate; their bodies, 
which had atrophied to vestigial 
tendrils, had no functions to per- 
form and they kept them invisible. 

“What will we need?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, a few things. Bodies, 
shelter. The camouflage is impor- 
tant but simple. I can take care 
of it on the way. Are you ready?” 

“Of course.” 

“Very well.” ... 

They faced each other a few 
seconds later in a furnished room. 
They smiled awkwardly, and then 
she looked down at herself and 
giggled. 

“I feel absolutely idiotic,” she 
said. “Please don’t stare. These 
huge hands, and fingers with nails 
on them. And this hair coming 
down to m>' shoulders. Are you 
sure you didn’t blunder?” 
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“You know that isn’t possible,” 
he said. “You’re just surprised, 
that’s all. We won’t get used to 
these ridiculous bodies, of course, 
but after a bit they won’t seem so 
bad.” 

He looked at himself in the full- 
length mirror in the back of the 
bathroom door. His hair was black 
and short, his teeth white, and his 
skin clear and tanned. He was tall, 
broad shouldered, and wore slacks 
and a sports shirt. 

He burst out laughing. 

“Don’t,” she said. “It’s not 
very nice. After all the people 
here have no alternative.” 

“I can’t help it,” he said. 
“Look at my teeth. Am I sup- 
posed to tear and chew things 
with them? They’re big enough, 
actually.” 

“But of course. You ‘eat’ with 
them.” 

“Oh, yes. That will be quite an 
experience.” 

She came over beside him and 
stared at herself, trying to hold 
back her giggles. Her hair was 
dark and shining, and her lips 
were full and red. She wore a gray 
flannel skirt, and a white silk 
blouse. Her face was heart-shaped, 
and her skin was smooth and pale. 
She had two arms, two legs, and 
two breasts. 

“The proportions aren’t bad, 
but everything is so immense” 
she said. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Well, what’s this?” she said. 



“Let’s think with their brains,” 
he said. “We’ll learn more about 
them that way.” He frowned, 
staring at the door. “Why, I 
can’t tell who’s there,” he said, 
in a puzzled voice. “It’s incredi- 
ble. They’re brains are weak.” 
“Well, it was your idea.” 
“Unless I use my perceptions. 
I’ll have to go to the door and 
open it to find out,” he said. 

“Go ahead then.” 

“All right.” He crossed the 
room and opened the door. There 
was a woman standing in the hall- 
way with a key in her hand. She 
was small, with gray hair, and a 
good-humored face that was set 
now in an expression of confused 
annoyance. Behind her stood a 
couple with luggage in their 
hands. They looked bewildered. 

“I thought I heard talking in 
here,” the gray-haired woman 
said. “Now just how did you 
folks get in? ” 

Illar gave up the attempt to 
use his new brain, and retreated 
to his own perceptions. He real- 
ized that this was the landlady, 
and that she was beset with two 
problems. One, had she rented this 
room to them after having had a 
few drinks which dulled her mem- 
ory, and two, had she asked them 
for six or eight dollars per day? 

“Why, you let us have the 
room this morning,” he said. “We 
discussed the terms with you in 
detail. You had a cold, and were 
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taking a drop of something to re- 
lieve’ it at the time.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” the woman said 
vaguely. 

‘‘It was eight dollars a day,” 
Illar said. ‘‘Surely you remember 
that?” 

‘‘Oh, of course,” the woman 
grinned. ‘‘Fancy the whole thing 
slipping my mind that way. Ex- 
cuse me for bothering you.” She 
turned to the couple at her back, 
and said, ‘‘Well, I’ll have to put 
you folks up somewhere else. Let’s 
try the next floor.” 

Illar closed the door and walked 
over to Tarina who was still stand- 
ing in front of the mirror. ‘‘Shall 
we go out?” he asked. ‘‘We can 
learn all we need to know in a 
few hours. I’d like to leave to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘‘All right.” 

‘‘What are you doing?” 

She had pushed her long black 
hair up on top of her head and 
was studying the effect with a 
small frown. ‘‘Do you think this 
would be better?” she said. 
‘‘Better than what?” 

‘‘Better than the way it was 
before.” 

‘‘I can’t see that it makes any 
difference.” 

‘‘Oh, can’t you?” she said. 
‘‘Certainly not. Let’s go.” 

She let her hair fall down to 
her shoulders. ‘‘Very well.” 

Their rooming house was in the 
East Eighties. They walked down 
Fifth Avenue, absorbing and in- 



terpreting phenomena with ef- 
fortless efficiency. The weather, 
cool and pleasant, the buildings, 
as primitive to their eyes as ant- 
hills would have been to a hu- 
man’s, the traffic, the strolling 
couples, the news vendors, police- 
men, drug stores, delicatessens, 
department stores — all of this 
they studied and classified. 

‘‘It’s really depressing,” she 
said. ‘‘Why do you suppose they 
go on existing? ” 

‘‘I can’t imagine,” he said. 
‘‘Shall we try ‘eating’ some- 
thing? ” 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t really. I can go 
just so far in these experiments — 
then I stop.” 

‘‘You’ll have to. I’m afraid,” 
he said. ‘‘That body you’re using 
has needs.” 

‘‘Oh, very well,” she said, with 
a small shudder. 

They entered a delicatessen and 
ordered sandwiches and milk. 
When it was put before them she 
stared at it for a moment, and 
color crept up in her cheeks. 
‘‘Don’t watch, please,” she said. 

‘‘Oh, go ahead. Everyone’s do- 
ing it.” 

They ate the food quickly, 
avoiding each other’s eyes, and 
then went outside and walked 
along in a guilty silence. 

‘‘It’s a gross sort of business,” 
he said, at last. 

‘‘I — I feel disgusting. Imagine 
doing such physical, intimate 
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things regularly. It’s ghastly.” 

“ It would be ghastly,” he said. 

They experimented with a few 
other typical habits. They had 
whisky at a bar, and Illar bought 
a pack of cigarettes. The liquor 
burned their throats terribly, and 
the cigarettes made them cough. 

“What’s the sense of these 
things?” she said angrily. She 
threw her cigarette into the street 
and dabbed at her watering eyes. 

“Perhaps they dull their 
senses.” 

“How could they be any 
duller?” 

“That’s a point,” he said. They 
stopped at Times Square, tired 
from the walk, and very bored 
and lonely in the jostling crowds. 

“I’ve had quite enough,” she 
said. 

“Very well. We’ll go back to 
our room.” 

“This silly body is already ex- 
hausted and over-heated,” she 
said. “I wish I could throw it 
away. It’s perfectly useless.” 

“We’ll rest tonight, compare 
our reactions, and leave tomor- 
row.” 

“Good.” 

They returned to their rooms, 
and she slipped out of her leather 
pumps and stretched out on the 
big, soft double bed. “At last, 
a pleasant sensation,” she said. 

He lit a cigarette and went into 
the bathroom. 

“Why are you smoking those 
silly things?” she called. 



“Why, I don’t know. Some- 
thing to keep my hands busy, I 
suppose,” he said. “Come in 
here,” he said, a few seconds 
later. His voice was excited. 

She joined him and glanced 
around, studying the tile floor, 
the deep, enameled tub, and 
the hand basin. .“They wash 
themselves, obviously,” she said. 
“What’s so odd about that?” 
Then she saw the object in the 
corner at which he was staring, 
and she put a hand nervously to 
her throat. “No, no, it’s impossi- 
ble,” she said. 

“I’m afraid it’s inevitable.” 
He laughed suddenly. “Don’t be 
so prudish. It’s — well, natural.” 
“You’re absolutely disgusting.” 
“I’m merely pointing out — ” 
“Don’t mention it again, 
please,” she said, flushing. 

“It’s simply been so long that 
we — ” 

“I won’t listen to you,” she 
said, and strode back into the 
bedroom. “You seem to get some 
childish pleasure from discussing 
these — things.” 

“Very well. I’m going to take a 
bath, and get ready for bed.” 
He looked at her straight, angry 
back, and an impish little smile 
touched his lips. “Does that 
euphemism satisfy your sense of 
propriety? ” 

“Oh, be still,” she said crossly. 
He closed the door of the bath- 
room and emerged fifteen minutes 
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later, his thick black hair still 
damp from the bath. He had a 
towl knotted about his flat waist 
and was smoking another ciga- 
rette, “Your turn,” he said. 

“Thanks so much,” she said 
drily. 

“ Leave the door open so we can 
talk.” 

The door slammed resound- 
ingly. 

She was in the bath an hour. 
When she came out he was lying 
on the bed asleep. She stared down 
at him for a few seconds, watch- 
ing the rise and fall of his chest, 
and the muscles in his arms and 
shoulders. Her throat felt curi- 
ously dry; the cigarette, she 
thought. She looked at herself in 
the mirror again, noticing the 
way the rich, blue-black hair 
framed her face. It wasn’t a bad 
effect really, if you had to be 
burdened with such primitive ac- 
cessories. She remembered some 
of the girls she had seen walking 
in the streets. Their hair wasn’t so 
pretty. And some of them were 
ungainly. She studied her figure; 
she was wearing only a slip, and 
her feet were bare. Yes, the 
proportions were pleasing, she 
thought, only she felt so out-sized 
and gross. Then she glanced at 
him, asleep on the bed, and real- 
ized how much bigger he was. 
That made her feel small. Small 
and helpless. What a weird, weird 
idea, really! She thought of all she 
had seen, and realized that there 



was no point to it. That was the 
curious thing ; it was totally with- 
out point or meaning. 

She sat on the edge of the bed 
and, after a moment or so, touched 
him on the arm. “I just wanted to 
say good night,” she said, when he 
opened his eyes. 

“Oh. Good night.” He got up 
and lit another cigarette. 

“You’re smoking too much,” 
she said. 

He laughed. “It’s a silly habit, 
isn’t it? I’d better quit.” He sat 
down beside her, yawning, and 
put his hand on her knee. 

“Let’s go right now,” he said. 

“Back?” 

“Well, where else?” 

“I don’t care.” She wet her 
lips. “Please take your hand off 
my knee?” 

“Why?” 

“Does there have to be a rea- 
son? ” 

“I’m interested, scientifically. 
Is it uncomfortable?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Your reaction is curious. The 
contact means nothing to me, 
you see. I might as well be touch- 
ing the bed covers or the floor.” 

“I don’t care how it affects 
you.” 

“ But it doesn’t affect me at all.” • 

“What an advantage there is 
in insensitivity.” 

He glanced down at her knee, 
mildly interested in the enigmatic 
quality of her reaction. Her legs 
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were highly nonfunctional. They 
weren’t strong, obviously. She 
couldn’t support much weight on 

them, or employ them to propel 
herself into the air. They were too 
thin. Slender was a better word, 
he thought. Still they were shaped 
rather artistically, with a graceful 
line from the slim, fine-boned 
ankles to the fuller thighs. The 
skin was fair and soft; absolutely 
useless as a protection against 
climate or terrain. It was really 
very odd, he thought, that the 
genes of this species should pro- 
duce such ornamental but useless 
properties. And most curious, was 
the undeniable fact that the con- 
tours and texture of these pro- 
ductions should be pleasant to 
the touch. Now why was that? 
he wondered, drawing on his ciga- 
rette. 

“Please,” she said. 

“Wait, I’ve got a little prob- 
lem,” he said. What was it? He 
examined the objects that stimu- 
lated him, searching for an an- 
swer. The number of pores, which 
he could count instantly, and 
even the inner construction, the 
ligaments and bones, the arteries 
and blood vessels, the corpuscles, 
red and white — none of these 
factors was responsible for the 
curious feeling of pleasure he ob- 
tained from touching her knee. 
The sum of the parts did not give 
him an answer, he realized. 

He felt oddly uncomfortable 

then, with a curious constriction 



about his chest, and a dryness in 
his throat. Also, he realized flush- 
ing, there was something else. 
He stood and walked to the win- 
dow, drawing deeply on his ciga- 
rette. These bodies were consid- 
erably more primitive than he had 
suspected. He raised the window 
and felt the cool air on his face. 
That was better. In a few mo- 
ments he flipped his cigarette 
away' and returned to the bed. 
She was under the covers, her 
hair spilled in a dark cloud on the 
pillows. He stretched out on top 
of the covers, pulling the com- 
forter over his body. 

“They have a thoroughly point- 
less existence,” he said; at last. 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve de- 
cided.” 

“They tire easily, and they 
sleep. They hunger quickly, and 
they eat. That seems to be it.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You don’t think we’ve missed 
anything?” 

"What could we possibly have 
missed?” 

“Well — ” He paused, feeling 
the heat in his cheeks. He laughed 
lightly. “They mate, of course.” 

She sat up straight in the bed, 
hugging the covers about her 
white shoulders. “Illar,” she said, 
using his name for the first time 
in thousands of years. “Illar,” 
she said, and her voice was high 
and outraged. “Are you thinking, 
are you suggesting — ” 

“No, no, of course not,” he said 
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hurriedly. “ I’d be the last one — ” 
“The rest was bad enough. 
The ‘eating’, and that thing in the 
bathroom, but really, if you’ve 
slipped down so far that you 
think — ’’ 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said, 
and now his voice was loud and 
angry. “What ever gave you the 
idea that I could be interested in 
that sort of thing?” 

“Well—” She hesitated. “I’m 
relieved to hear you say that.” 
“The thought is preposterous.” 
“Of course. I’m sorry. You 
could never be — could you?” 
“Certainly not.” 

“ I’m — glad. Good night.” 
“Good night.” 

They said no more. They lay 
on opposite sides of the bed, 
their eyes firmly closed. It was 
hours before they went to sleep. 

The next morning she awakened 
to a strange but pleasant aroma 
tickling her nose. Illar was sitting 
on the edge of the bed with a tray 
containing cartons of coffee and 
scrambled-egg sandwiches on 
toast. 

“That looks very good,” she 
said. “I — I wouldn’t mind eating 
it. Isn’t that strange?” 

“We’re hungry now,” Illar 
said. “That's the secret of this 
eating business. If you’re hungry 
it’s not quite so repulsive a rou- 
tine.” He ate half of a sandwich, 
chewing vigorously, and washed 
it down with mouthfuls of strong. 



hot coffee. “With effort I’m over- 
coming my natural distaste,” he 
said, reaching for another sand- 
wich. 

“I can be strong, too,” she 
said, reaching for food and drink. 

After breakfast she bathed and 
dressed. She realized with amuse- 
ment as she stared at herself in 
the mirror that she was becom- 
ing ridiculously concerned about 
this body she was using. Now for 
instance, she was trying to im- 
agine how its coloring would blend 
with another type of dress. She 
laughed, chiding herself for these 
trivial speculations, but even as 
she laughed she realized that she 
was observing the whiteness of 
her teeth, and the lights that 
laughter lit in her eyes. 

When she came out of the bath- 
room she saw that Illar was gaz- 
ing at her oddly. 

“What’s the matter?” she said. 

“Nothing. You were laughing, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, is there anything wrong 
with that?” 

“No, of course not. It — it 
sounded pleasant, however.” , 

“You’ll accuse me of being 
happy next,” she said drily. 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” They 
both knew, of course, that happi- 
ness was impossible. All positive 
and negative emotional planes 
were inaccessible to them; they 
had conditioned themselves to the 
neutral areas that lay between 
happiness and unhappiness, be- 
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tween laughter and tears, be- 
tween hope and despair. Their 
psyches were passive and inert. 
They had acquired, laboriously 
and tediously, this highest goal, 
this Nirvana of the mind. 

“I think we should take a 
walk,” he suggested now. 

‘‘Last night you were eager to 
be going back.” 

‘‘I still am. However, I think 
you should see the city in the 
morning. It’s a different set of 
stimuli.” 

‘‘Very well,” she said. 

They left their rooming house 
and walked East toward Fifth 
Avenue. It was a dingy section, 
the habitat of students, actors, 
writers, and artists. The brown- 
stones huddled close to each other, 
as if for warmth, and a few lean 
cats prowled the gutters. 

‘‘This must be where the slaves 
live,” she said. 

‘‘My inference, too.” 

Fifth Avenue was different. 
They strolled past sturdily pros- 
perous shops, chic millinery es- 
tablishments, and massive hotels. 

She stopped at one particular 
store front, and lingered until 
Illar began tapping his foot im- 
patiently. 

‘‘Come along,” he said. ‘‘What 
are you staring at?” 

‘‘That dress,” she said. ‘‘Do 
you see the one I mean? It’s got 
slim, simple lines, and a very at- 
tractive flaring collar. 



‘‘Of course I see it.” 

‘‘Do you think it would look 
well on me?” 

He laughed. ‘‘What an absurd 
question? ” 

“Why?” she said sharply. 
‘‘You — the real you — could 
be wrapped up in one of the 
sleeves of that dress.” 

‘‘I’m not talking about the 
real me,” she said, half-angrily. 
‘‘I mean me, just as I am now.” 
He shrugged. ‘‘I’m sure I 
wouldn’t know. Come along now.” 
They returned to their rooming 
house at mid-morning. Illar was 
conscious of Tarina’s petulant si- 
lence. He glanced at her every 
now and then, noting the stub- 
born set of her jaw, and wonder- 
ing what was wrong. 

There was a couple standing on 
the porch of their rooming house. 
They presented a sharp contrast 
to the bleakness of the neighbor- 
hood. The girl, particularly. She 
was wearing a gold lame evening 
dress, ankle-strap sandals, and 
a giant purple orchid pinned to 
her slim waist. Her hair was soft 
and fine, the color of honey poured 
in the sunlight, and her delicately 
shaped features were informed 
with good-humor and vitality. 
The man wore evening clothes, 
and he wasn’t as attractive as the 
girl. In fact, he wasn’t attractive 
at all. He was middle-aged, with 
sagging chinline, and weary ej^es 
set in gray sockets of flesh. He 
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looked very tired. The girl, how- 
ever, looked as if she might go 
on forever, dancing, skipping, 
singing, laughing. 

They stood aside as filar and 
Tarina mounted the steps. The 
man stared at filar, his tired eyes 
narrowing thoughtfully. When fi- 
lar reached for the door, the man 
said, “Excuse me, young man.” 

“Yes?” filar said. He glanced 
at the man, and at the girl, who 
was smiling at him, her lips parted 
slightly. 

“Are you an actor?” the man 
asked. 

“I’m sorry, no,” filar said. 

“Don’t be sorry about it. 
You’re lucky,” the man said. He 
sounded friendly, despite his ap- 
parent boredom and fatigue. 
“Look, my name is Jeremy Web- 
ster. I'm a theatrical producer, 
which, if you were an actor, is a 
name toward which you would 
say your prayers each morning.” 

filar inspected the man’s mind, 
seeing all sorts of complexes and 
attitudes, none of which were 
very interesting. There was pride, 
egomania, a vast need to be 
loved, a conviction of persecution, 
and a desire to wrong others to 
prevent them from wronging him. 
Also, there was some warmth 
and sympathy, a small interest in 
other people, an awareness of his 
own insignificance. 

“I’ve never acted profession- 
ally,” filar said. “Only in col- 
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lege.” Why had he said this? he 
wondered. He knew Tarina was 
staring at him in amazement, 
while he, in turn, was staring at 
the sunny-faced blonde. 

Jeremy Webster laughed. “You 
know who 1 am then,” he said. 

“Oh, of course,” filar said. 

“Look, you’ve got something,” 
Webster said, in a crisper voice, 
“f don’t what the hell exactly, 
but it’s worth checking. The way 
you hold your head, the line of 
your features — it's something. 
Maybe it’s something good. You 
want to take a crack at a part in 
my new' play? ” 

“Why, I’d love to,” filar said. 

Tarina glared at him and took 
a deep breath. 

“Well, fine.” Webster gave fi- 
lar a card. “Come down this after- 
noon. Now, where the hell are 
my manners? This is Dawn Evans. 
We’ve been out all night, and she’s 
ready for a Maypole dance. She's 
fabulous. 1 need alcohol, benze- 
drine, codeine, and sixteen hours 
of sleep before f can sign my name. 
Who’re you people?” 

“My name is Farthington Pem- 
broke,” filar said. 

Webster winced. “We'll have 
to do something about that. And 
your wife, eh?” 

“No,” Tarina- said in an ex- 
tremely clear voice. “We live to- 
gether to cut expenses. My hus- 
band is in the army.” 

Webster made a strangling 
sound and popped a white tablet 
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in his mouth. He shook his head. 
“I’m terribly afraid that I heard 
you correctly,” he said. “Well, it’s 
none of my business. Dawn, this 
is Farthington Pembroke, and 
some GI’s wife, who shall be 
nameless." 

filar shook the girl’s slim but 
surprisingly strong hand. “I hope 
we can all see each other again,” 
he said. 

“That’s possible,’’ Webster 
said. “Dawn is trying out for the 
show, too.” He looked at her, 
oblivious to everyone else then, 
and smiled slowly. “She’s doing 
it the hard way. Can you imagine 
that?” 

Dawn Evans looked demure, 
or as demure as a. girl in a gold 
lame gown can look, and patted 
Webster’s arm lightly. “We’re 
the best friends in the world, of 
course.” 

“Yeah, and ain’t that a helluva 
note,” Webster said. “Well, I’m 
off. See you kids at four. Think 
tall.” He went down the steps and 
turned toward Fifth Avenue. 

filar held the door for Dawn 
and Tarina. They went into the 
hallway, and stood together for an 
instant. They were all smiling at 
each other. “Would you like to 
have some coffee with me? ” Dawn 
said. 

“In a word, no,” Tarina said, 
and swept up the stairs. 

filar followed her, smiling 
sheepishly. 

Dawn shrugged. 



Inside their room Tarina 
wheeled about and put her hands 
on her hips. 

“What was the meaning of all 
that nonsense?” 

‘ ‘ I want to get closer to these 
people,” filar said stiffly. “I wish 
to work with them for a bit, to 
understand them, to complete our 
investigation in a thorough — ” 
“Oh, stop babbling,” Tarina 
said. 

filar drew himself up and said 
firmly, “Since this seems to be a 
moment of bad-tempered criti- 
cism, perhaps you would be good 
enough to explain your churlish 
behavior to that girl?” 

Tarina laughed and pounded a 
fist gently against her forehead. 
“This is the ultimate! That sim- 
pleton wouldn’t understand the 
difference between a curtsy and a 
kick in the posterior. I have never, 
in all our investigations, met a 
more completely primitive type.” 
“You’re completely wrong,” 
filar said, with considerable heat. 
“She’s got very warm impulses. 
Did you feel her sensibilities? 
They are beautifully developed.” 
“Is that all you’re interested 
in? ” Tarina said icily. “Her warm 
beautiful sensibilities? Perhaps 
you’d like to subject her to the 
clinical examination you began 
with me last night.” 

“I began nothing with you,” 
filar snapped. “I was interested, 
scientifically, in certain stimuli. 
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You’re deliberately dragging this 
discussion into the crudest of 
channels.” 

Tarina fluttered a hand airily. 
“Oh, it wasn’t I who began drool- 
ing about beautiful sensibilities, 
my dear. That, if my memory 
serves, was your area of explora- 
tion.” 

“You’re quite impossible for 
some reason,” I liar said. 

“Oh I am, am I? How do you 
think you looked, my dear, preen- 
ing yourself under that man’s 
flattery? ” 

“ I did not preen.” 

“Well, simper might be a better 
word.” 

filar strode to the mirror and 
stared at himself, turning his head 
this way and that. “ He said it was 
the way I held my head, that’s 
all. It wasn’t flattery.” 

“And the line of your fea- 
tures,” Tarina said, laughing 
softly. “Don’t forget that.” 

“Well, what’s so funny about 
it?” 

“My dear, this is rather touch- 
ing. You’re delighted because 
you’re handsome. How primitive 
can you get! ” 

filar turned to her, recovering 
his poise. “Don’t be absurd,” 
he said. “Physical appearance is 
the most insignificant characteris- 
tic of matter.” 

“Of course. That wart on your 
chin, for instance. It couldn’t mat- 
ter less.” 

filar sprang back to the mirror. 



and stared at his chin. It was 
solidly molded, unblemished. 

Tarina threw herself on the bed 
and buried her face in a pillow. 
She was laughing so hard that the 
springs creaked. “Oh, my dear,” 
she said at last, in a muffled, 
choking voice. “You thought you 
had a wart. Physical appearance 
is the most insignificant — ” She 
couldn’t go on. Her voice dis- 
solved into peals of laughter. 

filar stared down at her, clench- 
ing and unclenching his hands 
slowly. He looked at the rounded 
curve of her buttocks, and his 
right palm itched. This dismayed 
him slightly, and tempered his 
anger. He actually wanted to 
strike her; he could almost feel 
the passage of his hand through 
the air, hear the satisfying whack! 
as it landed on her invitingly vul- 
nerable tail. 

Why, this was terrible! 

What had happened to brutal- 
ize his instincts so swiftly? 

Now that he had himself in 
control, he realized that the im- 
pulse had only been cerebral. 
He had entertained it fleetingly, 
clinically, but there hadn’t been 
the slightest chance of its being 
translated into action. 

Nothing she might do could 
prompt him to strike her, he knew.^ 
Still giggling, Tarina said, 
“Dear, you’re a ham.” 

filar spanked her resoundingly 
on the rump. 

“You go too far,” he said 
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sternly, rubbing her cute posterior. 

She let out a yelp and jerked 
herself up to a sitting position, 
but by that time the door was 
closing on Illar’s stiff, injured 
back. 

The door slammed, and Tarina 
put her head down and began to 
weep. 

Jeremy Webster’s offices were 
in Rockefeller Center, on the 
twenty-fifth floor. The reception 
room was awesomely chaste and 
silent; gray drapes hung at the 
windows, matching the walls and 
carpeting, and the only sound 
came from the ragged breathing 
of the half dozen young men and 
women who were waiting to see 
Jeremy Webster. A haughty re- 
ceptionist sat behind a semicir- 
cular desk, staring bleakly at the 
wretches who waited for her to lift 
a languid hand and say, “Mr. 
Webster won’t be in until next 
week. Thank you all so much for 
waiting. ..." 

filar presented the card Web- 
ster had given him and, after a 
phone call, the receptionist gave 
him a brief smile, and her per- 
mission to enter the inner sanc- 
tum. Webster was striding about 
his office when filar came in, 
occasionally popping white tablets 
into his mouth. He wore a black 
flannel suit with a tattersall vest, 
and he looked fatigued and de- 
spairing. Dawn Evans was present 
too, seated in a deep armchair. 



her exquisitely slim legs crossed, 
and an expression of bland good 
humor on her face. Two or three 
other men drifted about the office, 
scripts in hand, watching Webster 
with worried frowns. 

filar waved to Dawn and she 
gave him a wide smile. 

“ft’s nice to see you again,” 
he said, because it was nice. 

“Well, thanks," she said. 

“Okay, okay,” Webster said, 
facing them, hands on hips. 
“Todd, give ’em scripts. You kids 
are going to do a scene together. 
We’ll give you time to run through 
it first.” 

A young man gave them nar- 
row “sides,” Webster told them 
what he expected of them, which, 
his tone indicated wasn’t much, 
and then he and his staff with- 
drew. The doors closed, and filar 
was alone with Dawn. 

“Well,” he said. 

“This is going to be rough,” 
she said, shaking her head and 
frowning, “f mean, this is just a 
little sliver of the play, and we’re 
supposed to do something with it. 
f never understand plays very 
well anyway.” 

“f shouldn’t worry too much 
about it,” he said. 

She laughed shakily. “You 
sound pretty confident.” 

“We shall see,” he murmured. 
He sat down on a leather couch 
and looked at the script, memoriz- 
ing it instantly, and, inferring 
from this one section the whole of 
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the play, how it began and ended, 
and what effect it was intended 
to produce on the audience. It 
was a strange business, actually. 
A little story, to be acted out 
before groups of people. Why? 
The story held a promise of hope, 
it hinted that somewhere ahead 
lay a chance for love, a gentle 
word, smiles and laughter. These 
types were the most primitive 
I’ve met, he thought, slightly 
touched by their plight. They 
hoped. They believed in happi- 
ness. They lacked the intelligence, 
apparently, to eliminate these il- 
lusions. 

“I don’t understand it,” Dawn 
said, looking at him appealingly. 
“Take where I say I never loved 
any man but my father. And the 
guy tells me I really hated my 
father. What’s all that?” 

“Come here. Dawn, We’ll run 
through it together.” 

Dawn sat beside him, the script 
in her lap, and sighed. She said 
humbly, “I’m not very bright, 
I guess.” 

That was perfectly true, he 
knew, but she was curiously at- 
tractive in spite of it. She was 
verj' slender and curvesome, and 
her skin was fair. Probably very 
soft to the touch. As soft as 
Tarina’s? He cleared his throat. 
The late afternoon sunlight 
brought out deep lights in her 
honey-colored hair, and there was 
a small, placid pulse beat at the 



base of her slim white throat. 
Why did these things matter? It 
was that clumsy, ridiculous mat- 
ing business, probably. Just how 
did they — He checked the 
thought sternly. Nothing could 
interest him less than studying 
the details of such monstrous 
improprieties. He cleared his 
throat again and crossed his legs. 

With an effort he went back to 
the play. He explained it to her 
slowly, carefully, in terms she 
would perceive emotionally, and 
as he talked a glimmering of un- 
derstanding came into her face. 
It was a sad little story, and when 
he finished her eyes were 
damp. 

“Oh, it’s so lovely,” she said. 

“Why? They all lost what they 
wanted.” 

“But they might have got it, 
don’t you see? ” 

He did see, of course. This was 
hope and trust, the primordial 
optimism. But he couldn’t feel it 
himself. If he felt this emotion 
he would be close to unhappiness, 
or happiness; which was impossi- 
ble. 

Webster came back then, look- 
ing even more morose and despair- 
ing, and sat on the edge of his 
desk. Two of his young men 
drifted in and stood by the walls. 
They watched Webster, and their 
expressions were morose and de- 
spairing. If he smiled they would 
smile; their faces were obedient 
as mirrors. 
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“Okay,” Webster said. “Bore 
me.” 

They went through the scene. 
Dawn was not very expert; but 
she hit the right emotional values. 
Illar, however, cast a magic net 
over the room, and within it the 
three men were helplessly im- 
prisoned. They became slaves 
staring mutely through barred 
windows at a patch of sunlight. 
They knew a grand hope, and a 
grand despair, and when Illar 
made his last speech, they were 
spiritually shattered. 

Webster blew his nose. He 
dabbed at his. eyes. His young 
men did the same. Then Webster 
came over and patted Illar’s 
shoulder. “You’re terrific, kid,” 
he said. Then he looked at Dawn. 
“You’ll do. With Pembroke, any- 
body’d do. Todd-, contracts!” 

Events moved rapidly from this 
point. Illar’s days were taken up 
in rehearsals and at the costumers. 
He didn’t need to rehearse, but 
it was expected of him. After re- 
hearsals he and Dawn usually had 
a few drinks, and of these Illar 
was becoming very fond. He was 
also very fond of Dawn, but their 
relationship was as ideal as his 
relationship with Tarina. That 
is, it was completely cerebral. 
Which was ideal, he frequently 
told himself sternly. Tarina, mean- 
while, had moved to a hotel suite 
which overlooked Central Park. 
She spent her days in reckless 



buying binges at the swankiest 
coutouriers, and at the beauty 
shops. She had made a fitful ef- 
fort to develop the mind of this 
body she wore, but it was a forced 
interest. She was only interested 
in the body. And of this she took 
excellent care. She had mani- 
cures, pedicures, facial massages, 
hair rinses, and permanents. She 
wore mud packs, she had her legs 
waxed, she sat in steam cabinets, 
she dieted and exercised, until she 
glowed delicately with health and 
beauty. Her clothes were fabulous, 
and she caused an audible ripple 
of masculine approval as she 
whisked through the lobby of the 
hotel. But she knew nothing ap- 
proaching satisfaction. There was 
a gnawing hunger inside this body 
of hers which nothing assuaged. 
She was restless and impatient, 
irritable and temperamental. 

It was an affliction which she 
understood and loathed. 

She longed for the shining silver 
sphere, the disembodied existence, 
the tranquil passivity of her life 
with Illar. 

The play opened and was an 
immediate hit. The critics loved 
everything about it, and partic- 
ularly Illar’s performance. 

“A happy choice ... A new 
luminary . . .. One of the finest 
portrayals . . . Mr. Pembroke' s 
gifts are astounding. . . .” 

Thus ran the notices. 

There was a party for the cast 
after the opening and Illar was 
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iiinundated with praise and cham- 
pagne. He returned to his suite 
early in the morning, his top hat 
set at a precarious angle on his 
head, and waving a sheaf of no- 
tices in his hand. 

“Dear, I am fabulous,” he said, 
beaming at Tarina. 

She was dressed for bed, and 
wore only a peach-colored negli- 
gee over her nightgown. “You're 
ridiculous,” she said coldly. 

He blinked at her. “Ward More- 
house calls me a new and dy- 
namic force in the theater. George 
Jean Nathan insists that I am 
greater — ” 

“Oh, stop, stop, stop," Tarina 
cried, pressing her hands to her 
ears. “You- believe that drivel. 
What’s more you think it’s im- 
portant.” 

“Well, it’s a bit fulsome, per- 
haps, but — ” 

“It makes no difference. You’ve 
suddenly adopted the values of 
these primitives. You want to be 
liked and flattered. You want 
approval. It’s — it’s disgusting. 
When are we going back?” 

He frowned now, his benign 
good humor fading. “But I’ve 
got a run-of-the-play contract,” 
he said. 

“What difference does that 
make? They can replace you.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure.” 

“You ass!” she said bitterly. 

“All right, we’ll go back as soon 
as I can get someone to take 
over,” he shouted, thoroughly 



angry and hurt now. “Did you 
think I wanted to stay here?” 
Tarina breathed easier. She had 
been afraid of that, even though 
she knew it was impossible and 
preposterous. But Illar had been 
acting oddly . . . 

“Very well, let’s not discuss it 
any further,” she said.. “We’re 
going back soon, so there’s no 
point in this undignified acri- 
mony.” They would go back, she 
knew. They never lied to each 
other; they couldn’t. Illar was 
committed to return now; noth- 
ing could prevent that. “I’m go- 
ing to bed. Good night,” she said. 

“Don’t you want to look at 
these notices? You might find 
them amusing.” 

“The possibility is remote,” she 
said drily, and slipped out of her 
robe. “Good night.” 

“I shall see you tomorrow.” 
“Where are you going?” 
“Out!” Illar said. 

He went to a bar and drank 
whisky for several hours, and his 
capacity caused the bartender’s 
eyebrows to go up a respectful 
notch. Then he cabbed across 
town to Dawn’s hotel, and went 
up to her room. He wasn’t sure 
what he planned to do; he didn’t 
know enough about himself, or of 
women, to make plans. Let na- 
ture take its course, he thought 
foggily. 

Dawn opened the door, holding 
a robe together at her waist and 
blinking with sleep. 
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“Wh3^ Pembroke,” she said. 
‘‘Come on in. Been celebrating, 
eh?” 

‘‘That’s the year’s understate- 
ment,” Illar said. He closed the 
door and took her in his arms. 

‘‘What’s all this?” she said in a 
good humored voice. 

She,vvas soft and warm to his 
touch, and her body snuggled 
compatibly against his; there was 
no problem really, he knew. 

‘‘I want you,” he said. 

She raised her eyes and looked 
at him gravely. “Okay,” she said, 
after a short pause. “I like you, 
and I’d be a heel to say no. 
You’re the only thing keeping me 
in that show.” 

“That’s got nothing to do with 
it,” he said irritably. 

“I know. I’m a spoil sport, I 
guess.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Well, this sounds awfully 
corny, Pembroke, but I don’t love 
you.” 

“What difference does that 
make? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Are you trying to say that it 
isn’t good unless the parties love 
each other?” 

She giggled. “That’s the way a 
lawyer would put it, I guess. Seri- 
ously, Pembroke, I don’t know 
about other people. But that’s the 
way it is with me.” 

He dropped his arms, dispirited 
and discouraged. “Is love that 
important? ” 
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“I guess so. My God, look at 
all the songs they write about 
it?” She looked up into his 
moody, troubled face, and sighed. 
“Well, I’m a real bitch, I guess. 
I owe it to you, and still I make 
with all this hearts-and-flowers 
talk.” 

“No, no, you don’t owe me 
anything,” Illar said. “I — I just 
don’t understand.” 

“Well, you love that girl you 
live with, don’t you?” 

Love Tarina? The thought was 
preposterous, but, curiously, not 
repulsive. “I suppose so,” he said, 
because he didn’t want to admit 
his ignorance. “But love means 
different things to different peo- 
ple. What does it mean to you?” 
She laughed and flopped down 
on the edge of the bed. “I’m a 
screwball about things like that,” 
she said. “I loved a guy once be- 
cause he frowned when he read 
the funny papers. Can you beat 
that?” 

“It’s — illogical.” 

“Sure. I used to sit and giggle 
at him while he read the funnies 
on Sunday morning, and he’d tell 
me to shut up, glaring at me, and 
I’d go on laughing. Then he’d 
get mad and come over to teach 
me some manners, and somehow 
he’d forget all about giving me a 
spanking, and we’d be better 
friends than ever in a little while.” 
“What happened to him?” 

“He walked out. With a wait- 
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ress. They run a gas station and 
lunch counter out west some- 
where.” 

Illar looked down at her for a 
few seconds, disturbed and mis- 
erable, and then he patted her on 
the head and walked out of the 
room. 

He didn’t understand any of 
this, what she'd told him, or his 
own feelings. Was it possible, 
he wondered, that these people 
existed on a plane below the reach 
of his intelligence? 

After this crisis Illar became a 
headache to everyone connected 
with the show. 

Webster tried to talk to him, 
but got nowhere. He respected 
lllar’s genius, and understood 
what he thought to be swell- 
headedness. He let Illar have his 
way, hoping he’d snap out of it, 
and meanwhile looked around for 
another lead. It was that, or close 
the show, and he didn’t want to 
close the show for the excellent 
reason that it was playing to SRO. 

Illar drank heavily, taking a 
perverse delight in this primitive 
habit, and treated Tarina with 
cold indifference. 

Tarina’s composure was shaken. 
Once, it had been enough to know 
that soon they would leave, that 
soon they would be back in their 
silent, shining sphere, but now 
she wondered what that would be 
like. Here she could at least shop 
and buy clothes when he was in 



a particularly vile temper, but 
how would it be when they were 
locked together once again in 
their unassailable prison? He’d 
change, of course; but supposing 
he didn’t? The implications in 
that were frightening. 

And so, casting about wildly 
for assurance, she called Jeremy 
Webster and asked if she could 
see him. He was surprised to hear 
from her, but told her to come 
over to his apartment. 

“I’ll split a benzedrine tablet 
with you,” he said. 

Webster’s apartment was the 
penthouse of a hotel in the Fifties. 
From the terrace, where .dinner 
was served, they had a splendid 
view of the city, laced lengthwise 
with gleaming threads of traffic. 
They stood together, drinks in 
hand, and looked out into the 
night. 

“This used to be my apple,” 
Webster said. “Now only the core 
is left.” He grinned sadly at her. 
“Watch it, you’ll fall into a cyni- 
cal cesspool if you stick around 
here. You want to talk about 
Pembroke, eh? That’s my fate. 
Glamorous women tell me about 
their husbands now. They used 
to deny they were married. Well, 
what goes? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Well, he’s got an occupational 
disease known as big-headitis. It 
hits us all, I’m afraid. And he 
drinks.” 

“ But why? ” 
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Webster looked at her sharply. 
“Look, I’m a simple guy at heart. 
I make two hundred thousand a 
year, and I keep a sleep-in psy- 
chiatrist the way a failure would 
have a sleep-in valet. The psychi- 
atrist tells me how I am in the 
morning. He’s never wrong. He 
always says lousy. But I stray. 
The point is, in spite of my fancy 
background. I’m a simple guy. I 
look for simple answers. And 
when a guy behaves like Pem- 
broke I decide that he ain’t get- 
ting — ” He stopped as Tarina’s 
cheeks began to burn. 

“I embarrass you?” he said, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Well — no.” 

“That’s too bad. I thought I 
had our answer for a second. 
Well, put it this way. A guy who 
starts blowing off energy the way 
Pembroke is doing, is a guy whose 
release valve ain’t working right. 
He ain’t living normally. There’s 
nothing missing. There’s some- 
thing he ain't getting. Okay. Now 
what’s Pembroke missing? What 
ain’t he getting? ” 

“You mean — ?’’ She couldn’t 
use the words. 

“Yeah, I guess I do,” Webster 
said slowly. “Look, what did 
you do today?” 

“What?” 

“Answer my question.” 

“Well, lots of things.” 

“Tell me.” 

“I had breakfast, I showered, 
I went to the beauty salon. I 



shopped. I came home. I — Pem- 
broke was there, in a very dis- 
agreeable mood.” 

‘ ‘ What did you do at the beauty 
parlor? ” 

“I — I had a facial, and I had 
my legs waxpd.” 

“What did you shop for?” 
“Well, some perfume, some 
bath powders, I think. And some 
nighties.” 

“Why?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why buy perfume and bath 
powder, and have your legs waxed, 
and all the rest of it? What’s the 
sense of buying things that don’t 
get used? ” 

“That’s a disgusting idea.” 
“Poor Pembroke,’’ Webster 
said, shaking his head. “No won- 
der he drinks.” 

“But do you seriously think 
that — ” She blushed violently. 
The words were on the tip of her 
tongue, but that wasn’t what em- 
barrassed her. What embarrassed 
her, and sent a shivery hot and 
cold tremor from her head to toes, 
was the realization that the words, 
and their implications, were sud- 
denly rather heady and delicious. 
She wanted to use them; they, 
didn’t repulse or frighten her any- 
more. 

Webster grinned and looked at 
his watch. “The show breaks at 
eleven twenty. I’ll see that Pem- 
broke goes right home. You’ll be 
there? ” 

“Yes, yes.” 
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Illar came into the bedroom of 
their suite at a quarter of twelve. 
One bedside lamp glowed softly. 
Tarina lay under a silken sheet 
which had molded itself to the 
graceful lines of her body. She 
smiled at Illar. 

“Webster said you wanted to 
see me,” Illar said. 

“ I was lonesome.” 

“For what?” 

“You.” 

He sat on the edge of the bed, 
frowning faintly. She put her 
hands under her head and her legs 
moved under the light coverlet. 

“Give me a kiss,” she said. 

He felt as clumsy as a school- 
boy. “I’ve never kissed anyone,” 
he said. 

“Neither have I.” 

“You won’t laugh if I don’t do 
it right? ” 

She giggled. “How would I 
know? ” 

He kissed her tentatively at 
first, and then with more au- 
thority. Her arms went around 
him and pulled him closer to her, 
and after a while he turned out the 
light. 

Illar and Tarina were supremely 
good at anything they put their 
minds to, and that night they put 
their minds to the problem at 
hand with rare efficiency and en- 
thusiasm. ... 

The next morning he looked 
into her smiling face and shook his 
head slowly. 



“Do you imagine — do you 
suppose it’s the same with all of 
them?” 

“I don’t see why not.” 

He knew the answer to the 
question he had asked himself 
when he had left Dawn’s room. 
These people weren’t below the 
reach of his intelligence; they 
were above it. 

“One thing, darling,” he said, 
and his voice was suddenly grave. 
“ If we had, well, a child, we could 
never go back. It would be hu- 
man. It couldn’t come with us, of 
course.” 

“You want to go back, nat- 
urally.” 

“But certainly,” he said, in a 
very confident voice. “We’re go- 
ing on tour in a few months, and 
I’ll have to accompany the show, 
but after that — ” 

“There may be movie offers.” 

“Yes, I can see a few delays, 
but — ” 

“But we’ll definitely go back?” 

“Surely. That is, if you’re smart 
about — well, that other thing I 
mentioned.” 

“I’ll be very smart,” she said. 

He grinned at her and kissed 
her on the lips. After a bit he said, 
in a worried voice, “Do you sup- 
pose, I mean, well, does the time 
make any difference? Do they — 
well all the time?” 

“I’m sure they do,” she said. 

She felt very smart as she lay 
beside him, smart enough in fact 
to be very dumb. 
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MOTHER 
BY PROTEST 

By RICHARD MATHESON 

This is a delicate story about a delicate subject, or possibly we 
should say a daring story about a daring subject. But then again, 
maybe not. In this day and age it’s hard to judge what's daring 
and what isn’t. Anyhow, the period of gestation in all biological 
entities — including homo sapiens — is definitely established. So, 
when David got home from his trip and found things the way they 
were,. all he had to do was make a few fast mathematical calcula- 
tions and — well, go straight through the roof! On the basis of 
every known law on the subject, Ann was lying like a trooper. But 
wi.th everything moving so fast nowadays, what can a man believe? 
There are laws and there are — possibilities. 



I N the hall he put down his suit- 
case. “How have you been?” 
he asked. 

“Fine,” she said, with a smile. 
She helped him off with his coat 
and hat and put them in the hall 
closet. 

“This Indiana January sure 
feels cold after six months in 
South America.” 

“I bet it does,” she said. 

They walked into the living- 
room, arms around each other. 



“What have you been doing 
with yourself?” he asked. 

“Oh . . . not tp'o much,” she 
said. “Thinking about you.” 

He smiled and hugged her. 
“That’s a lot,” he said. 

Her smile flickered a moment, 
then returned. She held his ha-nd 
tightly. And, suddenly, although 
he didn’t realize it at first, she was 
wordless. He’d gone over this 
moment in his mind so often that 
the sharpness of its anti-climax 
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later struck him. She smiled and 
looked into his eyes while he 
spoke but the smile kept fading 
and her eyes kept evading his at 
the very moments he wanted their 
attention most. 

Later in the kitchen she sat 
across from him as he drank the 
third cup of her hot, rich coffee. 

“I won’t sleep tonight,” he 
said, grinning, “but I don’t want 
to.” 

Her smile was only obliging. 
The coffee burned his throat and 
he noticed she wasn’t drinking 
any of the first cup she’d poured 
for herself. 

“No coffee for you?” he asked. 

“No, I ... I don’t drink it 
anymore.” 

“On a diet or something?” 

He saw her throat move. 

“Sort of,” she said. 

“That’s silly,” he said. “Your 
figure is perfect.” 

She seemed about to say some- 
thing. Then she hesitated. He put 
down his cup. 

“Ann, is . . .” 

“Something wrong?” she fin- 
ished. 

He nodded. 

She lowered her eyes. She bit 
her lower lip and clasped her 
hands before her on the table. 
Then her eyes closed and he got 
the feeling that she was shut- 
ting herself away from some- 
thing hopelessly terrible. 

“Honey, what is it?” 

“I guess . . . the best way is 



to just . . . just up and /e/f you.” 

“Well, of course, sweetheart,” 
he said anxiously. “What is it? 
Did something happen while I 
was gone?” 

“ Yes. And no.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

She was looking at him sud- 
denly. The look was haunted and 
it made him shudder. 

“I’m going to have a baby,” 
she said. 

He was about to cry out — but 
that’s wonderful! He was about 
to jump up and embrace her and 
dance her around the room. 

Then it hit him, driving the 
color from his face. 

“What?” he said. 

She didn’t answer because she 
knew he’d heard. 

“How . . . long have you 
known?” he asked, watching her 
eyes hold motionless on his face. 

She drew in a shaking breath 
and he knew her answer would 
be the wrong one. It was. 

“Three weeks,” she said. 

He sat there looking blankly at 
her and stirring the coffee with- 
out realizing. Then he noticed 
and, slowly, he drew out the 
spoon and put it down beside the 
cup. 

He tried to saj' the word but 
he couldn’t. It trembled in his 
vocal chords. He tensed himself. 

“Who?” he asked her, his 
voice toneless and weak. 

Her eyes were black on him. 
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her face ashen. Her lips trembled 
when she told him. 

She said, “No one.” 

"What?” 

“David,” she said carefully, 

“I . . .” 

Then her shoulders slumped. 

“No one, David. No one.” 

It took a moment for the reac- 
tion to hit him. She saw it on his 
face before he turned it away from 
her. Then she stood up and looked 
down at him, her voice shaking. 

“David, I swear to God I never 
had anything to do with any 
man while you were gone!” 

He sank back numbly against 
the chair back. God, oh God, 
what could he say? A man comes 
back from six months in the jungle 
and his wife tells him she’s preg- 
nant and asks him to believe 
that . . . 

His teeth set on edge. He felt 
as if he were involved in the 
beginning of some hideously smutty 
joke. He swallowed and looked 
down at his trembling hands. 
Ann, Ann! He wanted to pick 
up his cup and hurl it against 
the wall. 

“David, you’ve got to bel — ” 

He stumbled up and out of the 
room. She was behind him quickly, 
clutching for his hand. 

“David, you’ve got to believe 
me. I’ll go insane if you don’t. 
It’s the only strength that’s kept 
me going — the hope that you’d 
believe me. If you don’t' . . .” 

Her words broke off and they 



stared bleakly at each other. He 
felt her hand holding his. Cold. 

“Ann, what do you want me to 
believe? That my child was con- 
ceived five months after I left 
you?” 

“David, if I were guilty would 
I ... be so open in telling you? 
You know how I feel about our 
marriage. About you.” 

Her voice lowered. 

“If I’d done what you think 
I’ve done, I wouldn’t tell you,” 
she said, “I’d kill myself.” 

He kept looking helplessly at 
her as if the answer lay in her 
anxious face. Finally he spoke. 

“We’ll ... go to Doctor 
Kleinman,” he said. “We’ll . . .” 

Her hand dropped away from 
his. 

“You don’t believe me, do 
you?” 

His voice was tortured. 

“You know what you’re asking 
of me, don’t you? ” he said. “Don’t 
you, Ann? I’m a scientist. I can’t 
accept the incredible . . . just 
like that. Don’t you think I want 
to believe you? But . . .” 

She stood before him a long 
time. Then she turned away a 
little and her voice was well con- 
trolled. 

“All right,” she said quietly, 
“do what you thijnk is best.” 

Then she walked out of the 
room. He watched her go. Then 
he turned and walked slowly to 
the mantel. He stood looking at 
the kewpie doll sitting there with 
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its legs hanging down over the 
edge. Coney Island read the words 
on her dress. They’d won it on 
their honeymoon trip eight years 
before. 

His eyes fell shut suddenly. 

Homecoming. 

The word was a dead word now. 

“Now that the welcomes are 
done for,” said Doctor Kleinman, 
“what are you doing here? Catch 
a bug in the jungle?” 

Collier sat slumped in the chair. 
For a few seconds he glanced out 
the window. Then he turned back 
to Kleinman and told him quickly. 

When he’d finished they looked 
at each other for a silent moment. 

“ It’s not possible, is it? ” Collier 
said then. 

Kleinman pressed his lips to- 
gether. A grim smile flickered 
briefly on his face. 

“What can I say?” he said. 
“No, it’s impossible? No, not as 
far as observation goes? I do not 
know, David. We assume that the 
sperms survive in the cervix canal 
no more than three to five days, 
maybe a little longer. But, even 
if they do . . .” 

“They can’t fertilize,” Collier 
finished. 

Kleinman didn’t nod or answer 
but Collier knew the answer. 
Knew it in simple words that were 
pronouncing doom on his life. 

“There’s no hope then,” he 
said quietly. 

Kleinman pressed his lips to- 



gether again and ran a reflective 
finger along the edge of his letter 
opener. 

“Unless,” he said, “it is to 
speak to Ann and make her under- 
stand you will not desert her. It 
is probably fear which makes her 
speak as she does.” 

”... will not desert her,” Col- 
lier echoed in an inaudible whisper 
and shook his head. 

“I suggest nothing, mind you,” 
Kleinman went on. “Only that it 
is possible Ann is too hysterically 
frightened to tell you the truth.” 
Collier rose, drained of vitality. 
“All right,” he said indeci- 
sively, “I’ll speak to her again. 
Maybe we can . . . work it out.” 
But when he told her what 
Kleinman had said she just sat in 
the chair and looked at him with- 
out expression on her face. 

“And that’s it,” she said. 
“You’ve decided.” 

He swallowed. 

“I don’t think you know what 
you’re asking of me,” he said. 

“Yes, I know what I’m asking,” 
she answered. “Just that you be- 
lieve in me.” 

He started to speak in rising 
anger, then checked himself. 

“Ann,” he said, “just tell me. 
I’ll do my best to understand.” 
Now she was losing temper too. 
He watched her hands tighten, 
then tremble on her lap. 

“I hate to spoil jmur noble 
scene,” she said. “But I’m not 
pregnant by another man. Do you 
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understand me — believe me?” 

She wasn’t hysterical now or 
frightened or on the defensive. He 
stood there looking down at her, 
feeling numb and confused. She 
never had lied to him before and 
yet . . . what was he to think? 

She went back to her reading 
then and he kept standing and 
watching her. These are the facts, 
his mind insisted. He turned 
away from her. Did he really 
know Ann? Was it possible she 
was something entirely strange to 
him now? Those six months. 

What had happened during 
those six months? 

He stood making up the living- 
room couch with sheets and the 
old comforter they had used 
when they were first married. 
As he looked down at the thick 
quilting and the gaudy patterns 
now faded from innumerable wash- 
ings, a grim smile touched his 
lips. 

Homecoming. 

He straightened up with a tired 
sigh and walked over to where the 
record player scratched gently. 
He lifted the arm up and put on 
the next record. He looked at the 
inside cover of the album as 
Tschaikowsky’s Swan Lake started. 

To my very own darling. Ann. 

They hadn’t spoken all after- 
noon or evening. After supper 
she’d gotten a book from the case 
and gone upstairs. He’d sat in the 
living room trying to read The 



Fort Tribune, trying even harder 
to relax. Yet how could he? Could 
a man relax in his home with his 
wife who carried a child that 
wasn’t his? The newspaper had 
finally slipped from his lax fingers 
and fallen to the floor. 

Now he, sat staring endlessly at 
the rug, trying to figure it out. 

Was it possible the doctors were 
wrong? Could the life cell exist 
and maintain its fertilizing ca- 
pacity for, not days, but months? 
Maybe, he thought, he’d rather 
believe that than believe Ann 
could commit adultery. Theirs 
had always been an ideal relation- 
ship, as close an approximation of 
The Perfect Marriage as one 
could allow possible. Now this. 

He ran a shaking hand through 
his hair. Breath shuddered through 
him and there was a tightness in 
his chest he could not relieve. A 
man comes home from six months 
in the . . . 

Put it out of your mind ! — 
he ordered himself, then forced 
himself to pick up the paper and 
read every word in it including 
comics and the astrology column. 
You will receive a big surprise 
today, the syndicated seer told 
him. 

He flung down the paper and 
looked at the mantel clock. After 
ten. He’d been sitting there over 
an. hour while Ann sat up in bed 
reading. He wondered what book 
was taking the place of affection 
and understanding. 
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He rose wearily. The record 
player was scratching again. 

After brushing his teeth he 
went out into the hall and started 
for the stairs. At the bedroom door 
he hesitated, glanced in. The light 
was out. He stopped and listened 
to her breathing and knew she 
wasn’t asleep. 

He almost started in as a rush- 
ing sense of need for her covered 
him. But then he remembered that 
she was going to have a baby and 
it couldn’t possibly be his baby. 
The thought made him stiffen. 
It turned him around, thin-lipped, 
and took him down the stairs and 
he slapped down the wall switch 
to plunge the living room into 
darkness. 

He felt for the couch and sank 
down on it. He sat for a while in 
the dark smoking a cigarette. 
Then he pressed the stub into an 
ashtray and lay back. The room 
was cold. He climbed under the 
sheets and comforter and lay 
there shivering. Homecoming. The 
word oppressed him again. 

He must have slept a little 
while, he thought, staring up at 
the black ceiling. He held up his 
watch and looked at the luminous 
hands. Three twenty. He grunted 
and rolled onto his side. Then he 
raised up and shook the pillow to 
puff it up. 

He lay there thinking of her. 
Six months away and here, on the 
first night home, he was on the 



living room couch while she lay 
upstairs in bed. He wondered if 
she were frightened. She still had 
a little fear of the darkness left 
over from her childhood. She used 
to hug against him and press her 
cheek against his shoulder and go 
to sleep with a happy sigh. 

He tortured himself thinking 
about it. More than anything else 
he wanted to rush up the stairs 
and crawl in beside her, feel her 
warm body against him. Why 
don’t you? asked his sleepy mind. 
Because she’s carrying someone 
else’s child, came the obedient an- 
swer. Because she’s sinned. 

He twisted his head impa- 
tiently on the pillow. Sinned. 
The word sounded ridiculous. He 
rolled onto his back again and 
reached for a cigarette. He lay 
there smoking slowly, watching 
the glowing tip move in the black- 
ness. 

It was no use. He sat up swiftly 
and fumbled for the ashtray. 
He had to have it out with her, 
that was all. If he reasoned with 
her, she’d tell him what had hap- 
pened. Then they’d have some- 
thing to go on. It was better that 
way. 

Rationalization, said his mind. 
He ignored it as he trudged up the 
icy steps and hesitated outside 
the bedroom. 

He went in slowly, trying to 
remember how the furniture was 
placed. He found the small night- 
lamp on the bureau and turned 
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the knob. The tiny glow pushed 
away darkness from itself. 

He shivered under his heavy 
robe. The room wa.s freezing, all 
the windows open wide. But, as 
he turned, he saw Ann lying there 
clad only in a thin silk nightgown. 
He moved quickly to the bed and 
pulled the bedclothes up over her, 
trying not to look at her body. 
Not now, he thought, not at a 
time like this. It would distort 
everything. 

He stood over the bed and 
watched her sleep. Her hair was 
spread darkly over the pillow. 
He looked at her white skin, her 
soft red lips. She’s a beautiful 
woman, he almost spoke the words 
aloud. 

He turned his head away. All 
right, the word was ridiculous but 
it was true. What else would you 
call the betrayal of marriage? 
Was there a better word than 
sinned? 

His lips tightened. He was re- 
membering how she’d always 
wanted a baby. Well, she had one 
now. 

He noticed the book next to her 
on the bed and picked it up. Basic 
Physics. What on earth was she 
reading that for? She’d never 
shown the remotest interest in 
the sciences except for perhaps a 
little sociology, a smattering of 
anthropology. He looked down 
curiously at her. 

He wanted to wake her up but 
he couldn’t. He knew he’d be 



struck dumb as soon as her eyes 
opened. I’ve been thinking, I 
want to discuss this sensibly, his 
mind prompted. It sounded like 
a soap opera line. 

That was the crux of it, the 
fact that he was incapable of dis- 
cussing it with her sensibly or 
not. He couldn’t leave her, neither 
could he thrash it out as he’d 
planned. He felt a tightening of 
anger at his vacillation. Well, he 
defended angrily, how can a man 
adjust to such a circumstance? 
A man comes home from six 
months in . . . 

He moved back from the bed 
and sank down on the small chair 
that stood beside the bureau. He 
sat there shivering a little and 
watching her face. It was such a 
childlike face, so innocent. 

As he watched she stirred in 
her sleep, writhing uncomfortably 
under the blankets. A whimper 
moved her lips, then, suddenly, 
her right hand reached up and 
heaved the blankets aside so that 
they slid off the edge of the bed. 
Her feet kicked them away com- 
pletely. Then a great sigh trem- 
bled her body and she rolled 
onto her side and slept, despite 
the shivering that began almost 
immediately. 

Again he stood, dismayed at 
her actions. She’d never been a 
restless sleeper. Was it a habit 
she’d acquired while he was gone? 
It’s guilt — his mind said, discon- 
certingly. He twitched at the in- 
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furiating idea and, walking over to 
the bed, he tossed the blankets 
over her roughly. 

When he straightened up he 
saw that her eyes were on him. 
He started to smile, then wrenched 
it from his lips. 

“You’re going to get pneu- 
monia if you keep throwing off 
the bedclothes,” he said irritably. 

She blinked. “What?” she said. 

“I said . . .’’he started, then 
stopped. There was too much an- 
ger piling up in him. He fought it 
off. 

“You’re kicking off the blan- 
kets,” he said, in a flat voice. 

“Oh,” she said, “I . . . I’ve 
been doing it for about a week 
now.” 

He looked at her. What now? 
— the thought came. 

“Would you get me a drink of 
water?” she asked. 

He nodded, glad for the excuse 
to take his eyes from her. He 
padded into the hall and bath- 
room and ran the water until it 
got cold, then filled up the glass. 

“Thank you,” she said softly 
as he handed it to her. 

“Welcome.” 

She drank all of it in one swal- 
low, then looked up guiltily. 

“Would you . . . mind getting 
me another one?” 

He looked at her for a moment, 
then took the glass and brought 
her another drink. She drank it 
just as quickly. 

“What have you been eating?” 



he asked, feeling a strange tight- 
ness at finally talking to her but 
about such an irrelevant topic. 

“Salt ... I guess,” she said. 

“You must have had an awful 
lot.” 

“I have, David.” 

“That’s not good.” 

“I know.” She looked at him 
imploringljc 

“What do you want — another 
glass?” he asked. 

She lowered her eyes. He 
shrugged. He didn’t think it was 
right but he didn’t care to argue 
about it. He went to the bathroom 
and got her the third drink. When 
he got back her eyes were closed. 
He said, “Here’s your water,” but 
she was asleep. He put down the 
glass. 

As he watched her he almost felt 
an uncontrollable desire to lie be- 
side her, hold her close and kiss 
her lips and face. He thought of 
all the nights he’d lain awake in 
the sweltering tent thinking about 
Ann. Rolling his head on the pil- 
low almost in agony because she 
was so far away. He had the same 
feeling now. And yet, although he 
stood beside her, he couldn’t 
touch her. 

Turning abruptly, he snapped 
off the nightlamp and left the 
bedroom. He went downstairs and 
threw himself down on the couch- 
and dared his brain not to fall 
asleep. His brain conceded and he 
fell into a blank, uneasy slumber. 
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When she came into the kitchen 
the next morning she was cough- 
ing and sneezing. 

“What did you do, throw off 
the blankets again?” he said. 

“Again?” she asked. 

“Don’t you remember me com- 
ing up there?” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“No,” she said. 

They looked at each other for a 
moment. Then he went to the cup- 
board and took out two cups. 

“Can you drink coffee?” he 
asked. 

She hesitated a moment. Then 
she said, “Yes.” 

He put the cups down on the 
table, then sat down and waited. 
When the coffee started spurting 
up into the glass dome of the pot, 
Ann stood and picked up a pot- 
holder. Collier watched her pour 
the black, steaming fluid into 
the cups. Her hand shook a little 
as she poured his cup and he 
shrank back to avoid getting 
splashed. 

He waited until she was sitting 
down, then asked grumpily, “What 
are }mu reading Basic Physics 
for?” 

Again the blank, uncertain 
-look. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “It 
just . . . caught my interest for 
some reason.” 

He spooned sugar into his cof- 
fee and stirred, hearing her pour 
cream into hers. 

“I . . . thought you . . .’’He 



took a breath. “I thought you 
had to drink skimmed milk. Or 
something,” he said. 

“I felt like a cup of coffee.” 

“I see.” 

He sat there looking morosely 
at the table, drinking the burning 
coffee in slow sips. He forced him- 
self to sink into a dull, edgeless 
cloud. He almost forgot she was 
there. The room disappeared, all 
its sights and sounds falling away. 

Then her cup banged down. He 
started. 

“If you’re not going to talk to 
me, we might as well end it right 
now!” she said angrily. “If you 
think I’m going to stick around 
until you feel like talking to me, 
you’re wrong! ” 

“What would you like me to 
do!” he flared back. “If you 
found out I’d fathered some other 
woman’s child', how would you 
feel?” 

She closed her eyes and a look of 
strained patience held her face 
tautly. 

“Listen, David,” she said, “for 
the last time, I have not committed 
adultery. I know it spoils your role 
of the injured spouse but I can’t 
help that. You can make me 
swear on a hundred Bibles and I’ll 
still tell you the same thing. You 
can put truth serum in me and 
I’ll tell you the same thing. You 
can strap me to a lie detector and 
my story will still be the same. 
David, I’m . . . !” 

She couldn’t finish. A spasm of 
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coughing began shaking her body. 
Her face darkened and tears ran 
down her cheeks as she gripped the 
side of the table with whitened 
fingers, gasping for breath. 

For a moment he forgot every- 
thing except that she was in pain. 
He jumped up and ran to the sink 
for water. Then he patted her 
back gently while she drank. She 
thanked him in a choking voice. 
He patted her back once more, al- 
most longingly. 

“You’d better stay in bed to- 
day,’’ he said, “that’s a bad 
cough you have. And I’d . . . 
you’d better pin down the blan- 
kets so you don’t ...” 

“David, what are you going to 
do?” she asked unhappily. 

“Do?” 

She didn’t explain. 

“I’m . . . not sure, Ann,” he 
said. ‘ ‘ I want with all my heart to 
believe you. But . . .” 

“But you can’t. Well, that’s 
that.” 

“Oh, stop jumping to conclu- 
sions! Can’t you give me some 
time to work it out? For God’s 
sake. I’ve only been home one 
day.” 

For a brief moment he thought 
he saw something of the old 
warmth in her eyes. Maybe she 
could see, behind his anger, how 
much he wanted to stay. She 
picked up her coffee. 

“Work it out then,” she said. 
“I know what the truth is. If you 
don’t believe me . . . then work 
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it out your own clever way.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

When he left the house she was 
back in bed, bundled up warmly, 
coughing and reading avidly. An 
Introduction To Chemistry. 

“Dave!” 

Professor Mead’s studious face 
broke into a grin. He put down the 
tweezers he’d been moving the 
microscope slide with and shoved 
out his right hand. Johnny Mead, 
former All-American quarterback, 
was twenty-seven, tall and broad, 
sporting a perpetual crewcut. He 
held Collier’s hand in a firm grip. 

“How’s it been, boy?” he 
asked. “Had enough of those 
Matto Grosso vermin?” 

“More than enough,” Collier 
said, smiling. 

“You’re looking good, Dave,” 
Mead said. “Nice and tan. You 
must make quite a sight around 
this campus of leprous-skinned 
faculty.” 

They moved across the wide 
laboratory toward Mead’s office, 
passing students bent over their 
microscopes and working the test- 
ing instruments. Collier got a 
momentary feeling of return, then 
lost it in the irony that he should 
get the feeling here and not at 
home. 

Mead closed the door and 
waved Collier to a chair. 

“Well, tell me all about it, 
Dave,” he said. “Your daring 
exploits in the tropics.” 
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Collier cleared his throat. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, 
Johnny,” he said, “there’s some- 
thing else I want to talk to you 
about now.” 

“Fire away, boy.” 

Collier hesitated. 

“Understand now,” he said, 
“I'm telling you this under strict- 
est confidence and only because 
I consider you my best friend.” 

Mead leaned forward in his 
chair, the look of youthful exuber- 
ance fading as he saw that Collier 
was worried. 

Collier told him. 

“No, Dave,” Johnny said when 
he was hnished. 

“Listen, Johnny,” Collier went 
on, “I know it sounds crazy. 
But she’s insisted so forcibly that 
she’s innocent that . . . well, 
frankly. I’m at a loss. Either she’s 
had such an emotional break- 
down that her mind has rejected 
the memory of . . . of . . .” 

His hands stirred helplessly in 
his lap. 

“Or?” Johnny said. 

Collier took a deep breath. 

“Or else she’s telling the truth,” 
he said. 

“But . . .” 

“I know, I know,” Collier said. 
“I’ve been to our doctor. Klein- 
man, you know him.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“Well, I’ve been to him and he 
said the same thing you don’t 
have to say. That it’s impossible 



for a woman to become pregnant 
five months after intercourse. I 
know that but ...” 

“What?” 

“Isn’t there some other way?” 

Johnny looked at him without 
speaking. Collier’s head dropped 
forward and his eyes closed. After 
a moment he made a sound of bit- 
ter amusement. 

“Isn’t there some other way,” 
he mocked himself. “What a 
stupid question.” 

“She insists she’s had no . . .” 

Collier nodded wearily. 

“Yes,” he said. “She . . . 
Yes.” 

“I don’t know,” Johnny said, 
running the tip of a forefinger 
over his lower lip. “Maybe she’s 
hysterical. Maybe . . . David, 
maybe she isn't pregnant at all." 

“What!” 

Collier’s head snapped up, his 
eyes looking eagerly into John- 
ny’s. 

“Don’t jump the gun, Dave. I 
don’t want that on my conscience. 
But, well . . . hasn't Ann always 
wanted a baby? I think she has 
— wanted it bad. Well ... it 
may be just a crazy theory but 
I think it’s possible that the emo- 
tional . . . drain of being sepa- 
rated from you for six months 
could cause a false pregnancy.” 

A wild hope began to surge in 
Collier, irrational he knew but 
one he clutched at, desperately. 

“I think you should talk to her 
again,” Johnny said. “Try to 
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get more information from her. 
Maybe even do what she suggests 
and try hypnosis, truth serum, 
anything. But . . . hoy, don’t give 
up! I know Ann. And I trust her.” 

As he half ran down the street 
he kept thinking how little credit 
was due him for finding the trust 
he needed. But, at least, thank 
God, he had it for now. It filled 
him with hope, it made him want 
to cry out — it has to be true, it 
has to be ! 

Then, as he turned into the 
path of the house, he stopped so 
quickly that he almost fell for- 
ward and his breath drew in with 
a gasp. 

Ann was standing on the porch 
in her nightgown, an icy'January 
wind whipping the fragile silk 
around the full contours of her 
body. She stood on the frost- 
covered boards in her bare feet, 
one hand on the railing. 

“Oh, my God,” muttered Col- 
lier in a strangled voice as he 
raced up the path to grab her. 

Her flesh was bluish and like 
ice when he caught her and when 
he looked into her wide, staring 
eyes, a bolt of panic drove 
through him. 

He half led, half dragged her 
into the warm living room and set 
her down in the easy chair before 
the fireplace. Her teeth were chat- 
tering and breath passed her lips 
in wheezing gasps. His hands 
shook as he ran around frantically 



getting blankets, plugging in the 
heating pad and placing it under 
her icy feet, breaking up wood 
with frenzied motions and starting 
a fire, making hot coffee. 

Finally, when he’d done every- 
thing he could, he knelt before 
her and held her frigid hands in 
his. And, as he listened to the 
shivering of her body reflected in 
her breath, a sense of utter an- 
guish wrenched at his insides. 

“Ann, Ann, what’s the matter 
with you?” he almost sobbed. 
“Are you out of your mind?” 

She tried to answer but couldn’t. 
She huddled beneath the blankets, 
her eyes pleading with him. 

“You don’t have to talk, sweet- 
heart,” he said. “It’s all right.” 

“I ... I ... I .. . h-had to 
go out,” she said. 

And that was all. He stayed 
there before her, his eyes never 
leaving her face. And, even though 
she was shaking and gripped by 
painful seizures of coughing, she 
seemed to realize his faith in her 
because she smiled at him and, in 
her eyes, he saw that she was 
happy. 

By supper time she had a rag- 
ing fever. He put her in bed and 
gave her nothing to eat but all 
the water she'wanted. Her tem- 
perature fluctuated, her flushed, 
burning skin becoming cold and 
clammy in almost seconds. 

Collier called Kleinman about 
six and the doctor arrived fifteen 
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minutes later. He went directly 
to the bedroom and checked Ann. 
His face became grave and he mo- 
tioned Collier into the hall. 

“We must get her to the hos- 
pital,” he said quietly. 

Then he went downstairs and 
phoned for an ambulance. Collier 
went back in to the bedside and 
stood there holding her limp hand, 
looking down at her closed eyes, 
her feverish skin. Hospital, he 
thought, oh my God, the hospital. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Kleinman returned and beck- 
oned once more for Collier to come 
out in the hall. They stood there 
talking until the downstairs bell 
rang. Then Collier went down to 
let them in and the two orderlies 
and the interne followed him up 
the stairs carrying their stretcher. 

They found Kleinman standing 
by the bed staring down at Ann in 
speechless amazement. 

Collier ran to him. 

“What is it!” he cried. 

Kleinman lifted his head slowly. 

“She is cured,” he said in awed 
tones. 

“What?” 

The interne moved quickly to 
the bed. Kleinman spoke to him 
and to Collier. 

“The fever is gone,” he said. 
“Her temperature, her respira- 
tion, her pulse beat — all are 
normal. She has been completely 
cured of pneumonia in . . .” 

He checked his pocket watch. 

“In seventeen minutes,” he said. 



Collier sat in Kleinman’s wait- 
ing room staring sightlessly at the 
magazine in his lap. Inside, Ann 
was being x-rayed. 

There was no doubt anymore, 
Ann was pregnant. X-rays at six 
weeks had shown the fetus inside 
her. Once more their relationship 
suffered from doubt. He was still 
concerned for her health but, once 
more, was unable to speak to her 
and tell her that he believed in 
her. And, though he’d never ac- 
tually told her of his renewed 
doubt, Ann had felt it. She 
avoided him at home, sleeping 
half the time, the other half read- 
ing omniverously. He still couldn’t 
understand that. She’d gone 
through all his books on the physi- 
cal sciences, then his texts on so- 
ciology, - anthropology, philoso- 
phy, semantics, history and now 
she was reading geography books. 
There seemed no sense to it. 

And, all during this period, 
while the form in her body 
changed from a small lump to a 
pear shape, to a globe, then an 
ovoid — she’d been eating an ex- 
cess of salt. Doctor Kleinman 
kept warning her about it. Collier 
had tried to stop her but she 
wouldn’t stop. Eating salt seemed 
a compulsion. 

As a result she drank too much 
water. Now her weight had come 
to the point where the over-size 
fetus was pressing against her 
diaphragm causing breathing dif- 
ficulty. 
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Just yesterday Ann’s face had 
gone blue and Collier had rushed 
her to Kleinman’s office. The 
doctor had done something to 
ease the condition, Collier didn’t 
know what. Then Ann had been 
x-rayed and Kleinman told Col- 
lier to bring her back the next 
day. 

The door opened and Kleinman 
led Ann out of his office. 

“Sit, my dear,’’ he told her. “I 
want to talk to David.” 

Ann walked past Collier with- 
out looking at him and sat down 
on the leather couch. As he stood, 
he noticed her reaching for a mag- 
azine. The Scientific American. He 
sighed and shook his head as he 
walked into Kleinman’s office. 

As he moved for the chair, he 
thought, for what seemed the 
hundredth time, of the night she’d 
cried and told him she had to stay 
because there was no place else 
to go. Because she had no money 
of her own and her family was 
dead. She’d told him that if it 
wasn’t for the fact that she was 
innocent she’d probably kill her- 
self for the way he was treating 
her. He had stood beside the bed, 
silent and tense, while she cried, 
unable to argue, to console, even 
to reply. He’d just stood there 
until he could bear it no longer 
and then walked out of the room. 

“What?” he said. 

“ I say look at these,” Kleinman 
said grimly. 

Kleinman’s behavior had changed 



too in the past months, declining 
from confidence to a sort of con- 
fused anger. 

Collier looked down at the two 
x-ray plates, glanced at the dates 
on them. One was from the day 
before, the other was the plate 
Kleinman had just taken. 

“I don’t . . .” Collier started. 

Kleinman told him, “Look at 
the size of the child.” 

Collier compared the plates 
more carefully. At first he didn’t 
see. Then his startled eyes flicked 
up suddenly. 

“ Is it possible ? ” he said , feeling 
a crushing sense of the unreal on 
him. 

“It has happened,” was all 
Kleinman said. 

“But . . . how?” 

Kleinman shook his head and 
Collier saw the doctor’s left hand 
on the desk grip into a fist as if 
he were angered by" this new 
enigma. 

“I have never seen the like of 
it,” Kleinman said. “Complete 
bone structure by the seventh 
week. Facial form by the eighth 
week. Organs complete and func- 
tioning by the end of the second 
month. The mother’s insane desire 
for salt. And now this . . .” 

He picked up the plates and 
looked at them almost in belliger- 
ence. 

“How can a child decrease its 
size?” he said. 

Collier felt a pang of fear at the 
^mystified tone in Kleinman’s voice. 
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“It is clear, it is clear,” Klein- 
man shook his head irritably. 
“The child had grown to excess 
proportions because of the mother 
drinking too much water. To such 
proportions that it was pressing 
dangerously against her diaphragm. 
And now, in one day, the pressure 
is gone, the size of the child 
markedly decreased. 

Kleinman’s hands snapped into 
hard fists. 

“It is almost,” he said nerv- 
ously, “as if the child knows 
what is going on.” 

“No more salt!” 

His voice rose in pitch as he 
jerked the salt shaker from her 
hand and stamped over to the 
cupboard. Then he took her glass 
of water and emptied most of it 
into the sink. He sat down again. 

She sat with her eyes shut, her 
body trembling. He watched as 
tears ran slowly from her eyes 
and down her cheeks. Her teeth 
bit into her lower lip. Then her 
eyes opened; they were big, 
frightened eyes. She caught a sob 
in the middle and hastily brushed 
her tears aside. She sat there 
quietly. 

“Sorry,” she murmured and, 
for some reason. Collier got the 
impression that she wasn’t talking 
to him. 

She finished the remaining 
water in a gulp. 

“You’re drinking too much 
water again,” he said. “You know , 
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what Doctor Kleinman said.” 

“I . . . try,” she said, “But I 
can’t help it. I feel such a need for 
salt and it makes me so thirsty.” 

“You’ll have to stop drinking 
so much water,” he said coldly. 
“You’ll endanger the child.” 

She looked startled as her body 
twitched suddenly. Her hands 
slipped from the table to press 
against her swollen stomach. Her 
look implored him to help her. 

“What is it?” he asked hur- 
riedly. 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “The 
baby kicked.” 

He leaned back, muscles un- 
knotted. 

“That’s to be expected,” he 
said. 

They sat quietly a while. Ann 
toyed with her food. Once he saw 
her reach out automatically for 
the salt, then raise her eyes in 
slight alarm when her fingers 
didn’t find the shaker. 

“David,” she said, after a few 
minutes. 

He swallowed his food. “What?” 

“Why have you stayed with 
me?” 

He couldn’t answer. 

“ Is it because you believe me? ” 

“I don’t know, Ann. I don’t 
know.” 

The look of slight hope on her 
face left and she lowered her 
head. 

“I thought,” she said, “Maybe 
. . . because you were staying ...” 

The crying again. She sat there 
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not even bothering to brush aside 
the tears that moved slowly down 
her cheeks and over her lips. 

“Oh, Ann” he said, half irrita- 
bly, half in sorrow. 

He got up to go to her. As he 
did her body twitched again, this 
time more violently, and her face 
went blank. Again she cut off her 
sobs and rubbed at her cheeks 
with almost angry fingers. 

“ I can’t help it,’’ she said slowly 
and loudly. 

Not to him. Collier was sure 
it was not to him. 

“What are you talking about?” 
he said nervously. 

He stood there looking down at 
his wife. She looked so helpless, so 
afraid. He wanted to pull her 
against himself and comfort her. 
He wanted to . . . 

Still sitting, she leaned against 
his chest while he stroked her soft 
brown hair. 

“Poor little girl,” he said. “My 
poor little girl.” 

“Oh David, David, if only you’d 
believe me. I’d do anythiijg to 
make you believe me, anything. 
I can’t stand to have you so 
cold to me. Not when I know I 
haven’t done anything wrong.” 

He stood there silently and his 
mind spoke to him. There is a 
chance, it said, a chance. 

She seemed to guess what he 
was thinking. Because she looked 
up at him and there was absolute 
trust in her eyes. 

“Anything, David, anything.” 



“Can you hear me, Ann?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” she said. 

They were in Professor Mead’s 
office. Ann lay on the couch, her 
eyes closed. Mead took the needle 
from Collier’s fingers and put it 
on the desk. He sat on the corner 
of the desk and watched in grim 
silence. 

“Who am I, Ann?” 

“David.” 

“How do you feel, Ann?” 

“Heavy. I feel heavy.” 

“Why?” 

“The baby is so heavy.” 

Collier licked his lips. Why was 
he putting it off, asking these ex- 
traneous questions? He knew 
he wanted to ask. Was he too 
afraid? What if, despite her in- 
sistence on this, she gave the 
wrong answer? 

He gripped his hands together 
tightly and his throat seemed to 
become a column of rock. 

“Dave, not too long,” Johnny 
cautioned. 

Collier drew in a rasping breath. 

“Is it . . he started, then 
swallowed with difficulty, “Is it 
. . . my child, Ann?” 

She hesitated. She frowned. 
Her eyes flickered open for a sec- 
ond, then shut. Her entire body 
writhed. She seemed to be fighting 
the question. Then the color 
drained from her face. 

“No,” she said through clenched 
teeth. 
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Collier felt himself stiffening as 
if all his muscles and tendons were 
dough expanding and pushing out 
his flesh. 

“Who’s the father?’’ he asked, 
not realizing how loud and un- 
natural his voice was. 

At that, Ann’s body shuddered 
violently. There was a clicking 
sound in her throat and her head 
rolled limply on the pillow. At her 
sides, the white fists opened 
slowly. 

Mead jumped over and put his 
fingers to her wrist. His face was 
taut as he felt for the pulsebeat. 
Satisfied, he lifted her right eyelid 
and peered at the eye. 

“She’s really out,’’ he said, “I 
told you it wasn’t a good idea to 
give serum to such a heavily preg- 
nant woman. You should have 
done it months ago. Kleinman 
won’t like this.” 

Collier sat there not hearing a 
word, his face a mask of hopeless 
distress. 

“Is she all right?” he asked. 

But the words hardly came out. 
He felt something shake in his 
chest. He didn’t realize what it 
was until it was too late. Then he 
ran shaking hands over his cheeks 
and stared at the wet fingers with 
incredulous eyes. His mouth 
opened, closed. He tried to cut off 
the sobs but he couldn’t. 

He felt Johnn3^’s arm around 
his shoulders. 

“It’s all right, boy,” Johnny 
said. 
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Collier jammed his eyes shut, 
wishing that his whole body could 
be swallowed up in the swimming 
darkness before his gaze. His chest 
heaved with trembling breaths 
and he couldn’t swallow the lump 
in his throat. His head kept shak- 
ing slowly. My life is ended, he 
thought, I loved and trusted her 
and she has betrayed me. 

“Dave?” he heard Johnny say. 

Collier grunted. 

“I don’t want to make things 
worse. But . . . well, there’s still 
a hope, I think.” 

“Huh?” 

“Ann didn’t answer your ques- 
tion. She didn’t say the father was 
. . . another man,” he finished 
weakly. 

Collier pushed angrily to his 
feet. 

“Oh shut up, will 3^ou?” he 
said. 

Later they carried her to the car 
and Collier drove her home. 

Slowly he took off his coat and 
hat and let them drop on the hall 
chest. Then he shuffled into the 
living room and sank down on his 
chair. He lifted his feet to the 
ottoman with a weary grunt. He 
sat there, slumped over, staring at 
the wall. 

Where was she? — he won- 
dered. Upstairs reading probabljq 
just as he’d left her this morning. 
She had a pile of library books by 
the bed. Rousseau, Locke, Hegel, 
Marx, Descartes, Darwin, Berg- 
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soil, Freud, Whitehead, Jeans, 
Eddington, Einstein, Emerson, 
Dewey, Confucius, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, James — an endless assort- 
ment of books. 

And the way she read them. As 
if she, were sitting there and rap- 
idly turning the pages without 
even looking at what was written 
on them. Yet he knew she was 
getting it all. Once in a while 
she’d let a phrase drop, a concept, 
an idea. She was getting every 
word. 

But why? 

Once he had gotten the wild 
idea that Ann had read something 
about acquired characteristics and 
was trying to pass along this 
knowledge to her unborn child. 
But he had quickly put aside that 
idea. Ann was intelligent enough 
to know that such a thing was 
patently impossible. 

He sat there shaking his head 
slowly, a habit he’d acquired in 
the past few months. Why was 
he still with her? He kept asking 
himself the question. Somehow 
the months had slipped by and 
still he was living in this house. 
A hundred times he’d started to 
leave and changed his mind. Fi- 
nally he’d given up and moved 
into the back bedroom. They 
lived now like landlord and ten- 
ant. 

His nerves were starting to go. 
He found himself obsessed with 
an overwhelming impatience. If 



he was walking from one place to 
another he would suddenly feel a 
great rush of anger that he had 
not already completed the trip. 
He resented all transport, he 
wanted things done immediately. 
He snapped at his pupils whether 
they rated it or not. His classes 
were being so poorly conducted 
that he’d been called before Doc- 
tor Peden, the head of the Geology 
Department. Peden hadn't been 
too hard on him because he knew 
about Ann but Collier knew he 
couldn’t go on like this. 

His eyes moved over the room. 
The rug was thick with dust. He’d 
tried going over it with the vac- 
uum whenever he thought of it, 
but it piled up too fast to keep 
pace with. The whole house was 
going to pot. He had to take care 
of his laundry. The machine in 
the basement hadn’t been used 
for months. He didn’t know how 
to operate it and Ann never 
touched it now. He took the 
clothes to the laundromat down- 
town. 

When he’d commented once on 
the slovenliness of the house, Ann 
had looked hurt and started to 
cry. She cried all the time now 
and always the same way. First, 
as if she were going to continue 
for an hour straight. Then, sud- 
denly, with lurching abruptness, 
she would stop crying and wipe 
away the tears. He got the im- 
pression sometimes that it had 
something to do with the child. 
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that she stopped for fear the cry- 
ing would affect the baby. Or 
else it was the other way around, 
he thought, that the baby didn’t 
like . . . 

He closed his eyes as if to shut 
out the thought. His right hand 
tapped nervously and impatiently 
on the arm of the chair. He got up 
restlessly and walked around the 
room running a forefinger over 
flat surfaces, wiping the dust off 
on his handkerchief. 

He stood staring malignantly 
at the heap of dishes in the sink,^ 
the unkempt condition of the cur- 
tains, the smeared linoleum. He 
felt like rushing upstairs and let- 
ting her know that, pregnancy or 
no pregnancy, she was going to 
snap out of this doldrum and 
act like a wife again or he was 
leaving. 

He started through the dining 
room, then halfway to the stairs 
he hesitated, halted completely. 
He went back to the stove slowly 
and put the flame on underneath 
the coffee pot. The coffee would 
be stale but he’d rather drink it 
that way than make more. 

What was the use? She’d try 
to talk to him and tell him she 
understood but then, as if she 
were under a spell, she’d start to 
cry. And, after a few moments, 
she’d get that startled look and 
stop crying. As a matter of fact 
she was even beginning to control 
her tears from the outset. As if 
she knew that the crying wasn’t 



going to Avork so she may as well 
not start at all. 

It was eerie. 

The word brought him up 
short. That was it — eerie. The 
pneumonia. The decrease in fetal 
size. The reading. The desire for 
salt. The crying and the stopping 
of it. 

He found himself staring at the 
white wall over the stove. He 
found himself shuddering. 

Ann didn't tell us the father was 
another man. 

When he came in she was in 
the kitchen drinking coffee. With- 
out a word he took the cup from 
her and poured the remainder of 
it into the sink. 

“You’re not supposed to drink 
coffee,” he said. 

He looked into the coffee pot. 
He’d left it almost full that morn- 
ing. 

“Did you drink all of it?” he 
asked angrily. 

She lowered her head. 

“For God’s sake, don’t cry!” 
he rasped. 

“I ... I won’t,” she said. 

“Why do you drink coffee 
when you know you’re not sup- 
posed to?” 

“I just couldn’t stand it any- 
more.” 

“Oh-h," he said, clenching his 
teeth. He started out of the room. 

“David, I can’t help it,” she 
called after him, “I can’t drink 
water. I have to drink something. 
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David, can’t — can’t you! . . 

He went upstairs and took a 
shower. He couldn’t concentrate 
on anything. He put down the 
soap and then forgot where. He 
stopped shaving before he was 
done and wiped off the lather. 
Then, later, while he was combing 
his hair, he noticed half his face 
still bearded and, with a mulHed 
curse, he lathered again and 
finished. 

The night was like all the others 
except for one thing. When he 
went into the bedroom for clean 
pajamas he saw that she was hav- 
ing difficulty focusing her eyes. 
And, while he lay in the back 
bedroom correcting test papers, 
he heard her giggling. Later he 
tossed around for several hours be- 
fore he slept and all that time she 
kept giggling at something. He 
wanted to slam the door shut 
and drown out the sound but he 
couldn’t. He had to leave the door 
open in case she needed him dur- 
ing the night. 

At last he slept. For how long 
he didn’t know. It seemed only a 
moment before he lay there blink- 
ing up at the dark ceiling. 

“Now am I alien and forgotten, 

0 lost of traveled night.” 

First he thought he was dream- 
ing. 

“ Murk and strangeness, here am 

1 in ever night, hot, hot.” 

He sat up suddenly then, his 
heart jolting. 

It was Ann’s voice. 
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He threw his legs over the side 
of the bed and found his slippers. 
He pushed up quickly and padded 
to the door, shivering as the cold 
air chilled the rayon thinness of 
his pajamas. He moved into the 
hall and heard her speaking again. 

“Dream of goodbyes, forsaken, 
plunged in swelling liquors, cry 
I for light, release me from torment 
and trial.” 

All spoken in a singsong rhythm, 
in a- voice that was Ann’s and not 
Ann’s, more high-pitched, more 
tense. 

She was lying there on her 
back, her hands pressed to her 
stomach. It was moving. He 
watched the flesh ripple under the 
thinness of her nightgown. She 
should have been chilled without 
any blankets but she seemed 
warm. The bedside lamp was still 
on, the book — Science and San- 
ity, Korzybski — fallen from her 
fingers and lying half open on the 
mattress. 

It was her face. Sweat drops 
dotted it like hundreds of tiny 
crystals. Her lips were drawn 
back from her teeth. 

Her eyes wide open. 

“Kin of the night, sickened of 
this pit, 0 send me not to make the 
way! ' ’ 

He felt a horrible fascination in , 
standing there listening to her. 
But she was in pain. It was obvi- 
ous from her whitened skin, the 
way her hands, like claws, raked 
the sheet at her sides into mounds 
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of wadded, sweat-streaked cotton. 

“7 cry, I cry,” she said. ‘‘ Rhyuio 
Gklemmo Fglwo!” 

He slapped her face and her 
body lurched on the bed. 

“7Je again, the hurting one!” 

Her lips spread wide in a 
scream. He slapped her again 
and focus came to her eyes. She 
lay there staring up at him in com- 
plete horror. Her hands jumped to 
her cheeks, pressing against them. 
She seemed to recoil into the bed. 
Her pupils shrank to pinpoints 
in the milkwhite of her eyes. 

“No,” she said, “No!” 

“Ann, it’s me, David! You’re 
all right!” 

She looked uncomprehendingly 
at him for a long moment, her 
breasts heaving with tortured 
breaths. 

Then, suddenly, she was re- 
laxed and recognized him. Her 
lower jaw went slack and a moan 
of relief filled her throat. 

He sat down beside her and 
took her in his arms. She clung 
to him, crying, her face into his 
chest. 

“All right, baby, let it out, let 
it out.” 

Again. The choking off of sobs, 
the suddenly dried eyes, the pull-' 
ing away from him, the blank look. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

No answer. She stared at him. 

“Baby, what is it? Why can’t 
you cry?” 

Something crossed her face, 
then slipped away^ 
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“Baby, you should cry.” 

“I don’t want to. cry.” 

“Why not?” 

“He won’t let me,” she blurted 
out. 

Suddenly, they were both si- 
lent, staring at each other and, 
he knew, in an instant, that they 
were very close to the answer. 

“7/e.?” he asked. 

“-No,” she said suddenly, “I 
don’t mean it. I don’t mean that. 
I don’t mean he, I mean some- 
thing else.” 

For a long time they sat there 
looking at each other. Then, 
speaking no more, he made her 
lie down and covered her up. He 
got a blanket and stayed the rest 
of the night in the chair by the 
bureau. When he woke up in the 
morning, cramped and cold, he 
saw that she’d thrown off the 
blankets again. 

Kleinman told him that Ann 
had adjusted to cold. There 
seemed to be something added to 
her system which was sending out 
heat to her when she needed it. 

“And all this salt she takes.” 
Kleinman threw up his hands. “It 
is beyond sense. You would think 
the child thrives on a saline diet. 
Yet she no longer gains excess 
weight. She does not drink water 
to combat the thirst. What does 
she do to ease the thirst?” 

“Nothing,” Collier said. “She’s 
always thirsty.” 

“And the reading, it goes on?” 
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“Yes,” said Collier. 

“And the talking in her sleep? ” 

“Yes.” 

Kleinman shook his head. 

“Never in my life,” he said, 
‘ ‘ have I seen a pregnancy like 
this.” 

She finished up the last of the 
huge pile she’d been constantly 
augmenting. She took all the 
books back to the library. 

A new development began. 

She was seven months preg- 
nant. It was May and Collier 
noticed that the oil was filthy, 
the tires were unnaturally worn 
and there was a dent in the left 
rear fender. 

“Have you been using the 
car?” he asked her one Saturday 
morning. It was in the living 
room, the phonograph was playing 
Brahms. 

“Why? ” she asked. 

He told her and she said irrita- 
bly, 

“If you already know, why do 
you ask me?” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes, I’ve been using the car. 
Is that permissible?” 

“You needn’t be sarcastic.” 

“Oh no,” she said angrily, “I 
needn’t get sarcastic. I’ve been 
pregnant seven months and not 
once have you believed that some 
other man isn’t the father. No 
matter how many times I’ve told 
you that I’m Innocent, you still 
won’t say — I believe you. And 



I'm sarcastic. Oh, honest, David, 
you’re a panic, a real panic.” 

She stamped over to the phono- 
graph and turned it off. 

“I’m listening to it,” he said. 

“That’s too bad. I don’t like 
it.’" 

“Since when?” 

“Oh, leave me alone.” 

He caught her by the wrist as 
she turned away. 

“Listen,” he said, “maybe you 
think the whole thing has been a 
vacation for me. I come home 
from six months research and find 
you pregnant. Not by me! I don’t 
care what you say. I’m not the 
father and I nor anyone else 
knows any way but one for a 
woman to get pregnant. Still I 
haven’t left. I’ve watched you 
turn into a book-reading machine. 
I’ve had to clean the house when 
I could, cook most of the meals, 
take care of our clothes — as well 
as teach every day at the college. 
I’ve had to look over you as I 
would a child, keeping you from 
kicking off the blankets, keeping 
you from eating too much salt, 
from drinking too much water, 
too much coffee, from smoking 
too much . . 

“I’ve stopped smoking myself,” 
she said, pulling away. 

“Why?” he threw at her sud- 
denly. 

She looked blank. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “say it. 
Because he doesn’t like it.” 

“I stopped smoking myself,” 
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she repeated. “ I can’t stand them.” 

“And now you don’t like mu- 
sic.” 

“It . . . hurts my stomach,” 
she said, vaguely. 

‘ ‘ N onsense , ” he said . 

Before he could stop her, she’d 
gone out the front door into the 
blazing sunlight. He went to the 
door and watched her get into the 
car clumsily. He started to call 
to her but she’d started the motor 
and couldn’t hear him. He watched 
the car disappear up the block 
doing fifty in second gear. 

“How long has she been gone 
now?” Johnny asked. 

Collier glanced nervously at his 
watch. 

“I don’t know exactly,” he 
said. “Since around nine- thirty, 
I guess. We’d argued, as I 
said . . .” 

He broke off nervously and 
checked his watch again. It was 
past midnight. 

‘ ‘ How long has she been driving 
like this?” Johnny asked. 

“I don’t know, Johnny. I told 
you I just found out.” 

“Doesn’t her size . . . ?” 
started Johnny. 

“No, the baby isn’t big any- 
more.” Collier spoke the astound- 
ing now in a matter-of-fact voice. 
He ran a shaky hand through his 
hair. 

“You think we should call the 
police?” he asked. 

“Wait a little.” 



“What if she’s had an acci- 
dent?” Collier said. “She’s not 
the best driver in the world. Why 
in God’s name did I let her go? 
Seven months pregnant and I let 
her go driving. Oh, I ought to 
be . . .” 

He felt himself getting ready to 
crack. All this tension in his 
house, this strange and endlessly 
distressing pregnancy — it was 
getting to him. A man couldn’t 
hold onto tension for seven months 
and not feel it. He couldn’t keep 
his hands from shaking anymore. 
He’d developed a habit of persist- 
ent blinking to use up some of the- 
nervous energy. 

He paced across the rug to the 
fireplace and stood there tapping 
his nails nervously on the shelf. 

“I think we should call the 
police,” he said. 

“Take it easy,” Johnny warned. 

“What would you advise?” 
Collier snapped. 

“Sit down. Right there. That’s 
it. Now, relax. She’s all right, be- 
lieve me. I’m not worried about 
Ann. She’s probably had a flat or 
an engine failure somewhere in 
the middle of nowhere. How many 
times have I heard you go on 
about needing a new battery? It 
probably died, that’s all.” 

“Well . . . wouldn’t the police 
be able to find her a lot quicker? ” 

“All right, boy, if it’ll make you 
happier. I’ll call them.” 

Collier nodded, then started 
up as a car passed in the street. 
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He rushed to the window and 
drew back the blinds. Then he 
bit his lips and turned back. He 
went back to the fireplace while 
Johnny moved for the hall phone. 
He listened to Johnny dialing, 
then twitched as the receiver was 
put down hurriedly. 

“Here she is,” Johnny said. 

They, led her into the front 
room, dizzy and confused. She 
didn’t answer Collier’s frantic 
questions. She headed straight for 
the kitchen as if she didn’t notice 
them. 

“Coffee,” she said in a guttural 
voice. 

At first Collier tried to stop 
her, then he felt Johnny’s hand 
on his arm. 

“Let her go,” Johnny said. 
“It’s time we got to the bottom of 
this.” 

She stood in front of the stove 
and turned the flame up high 
under the coffee pot. She ladled 
in careless spoonfuls, then slammed 
on the lid, and stood looking 
down at it studiedly. 

Collier started to say something 
but, once more, Johnny restrained 
him. Collier stood restively in the 
kitchen doorway, watching his 
wife. 

When the brown liquid started 
popping up into the dome, Ann 
grabbed the pot off the stove with- 
out using a potholder. Collier 
drew in his breath and gritted his 
teeth. 

She poured out the steaming 



liquid and its sloshed up the sides 
of the used cup on the table. 
Then she slammed down the pot 
and reached hungrily for the cup. 

She finished the whole pot in 
ten minutes. 

She drank without cream or 
sugar, as if she didn’t care what it 
tasted like. As if she didn’t taste 
it at all. 

Only when she’d finished did 
her face relax. She slumped back 
in the chair and sat there a long 
time. They watched her in silence. 

Then she looked up at them 
and giggled. 

She pushed up and fell against 
the table. Collier heard Johnny 
draw in sudden breath. 

“My God,” he said, “she’s 
drunk!” 

She was a heavy, unwieldy form 
to get up the stairs, especially 
since she gave them no assistance. 
She kept humming to herself — a 
strange, discordant melody that 
seemed to move in indefinable 
tone steps, repeated and repeated 
like the sound of low wind. There 
was a beatific smile on her face. 

“A lot of good that did,” Col- 
lier muttered. 

“Be patient, be patient,’’ 
Johnny whispered back. 

“Easy enough for you to . . .” 

“Shhh,” Johnny quieted him 
but Ann didn’t hear a word they 
said. 

She stopped humming as soon 
as they put her down on the bed 
and had fallen into a deep sleep 
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before they straightened up. Col- 
lier drew a thin blanket over her 
and put a pillow under her head. 
She didn’t stir as he lifted her 
head. 

Then the two men stood in 
silence beside the bed. Collier 
looked down at the wife he no 
longer understood. His mind swam 
with painful discordances and, 
through them all, burned the hor- 
rible strain of doubt that had 
never left him. Who was the 
father of her child? Even though 
he couldn’t leave her, even though 
he felt a great loving pity for her 
— they could never be close again 
until he knew. 

“I wonder where she goes?” 
Johnny asked. “When she drives, 
I mean.” 

“I don’t know.” Sullenly. 

“She must have gone pretty 
far to wear down the tires so 
much. I wonder if . . .” 

That was when she started 
again. 

“Send me not,” she said. 

Johnny gripped Collier’s arm. 

“Is that it?” he asked. 

“I don’t know yet.” 

“Black, black, drive me out, 
horror in these shores, heavy, heavy. ’ ’ 

Collier shuddered. 

“That’s it,” he said. 

Johnny knelt hurriedly beside 
the bed and listened carefully. 

“Breathe me, implore my fathers, 
seek me out in washing pain, send 
me not to make the way." 

Johnny stared at Ann’s taut 



features. She looked as if she were 
in pain again. And yet it was not 
her face. Collier suddenly realized. 
The expression wasn’t hers. 

Ann threw off the 'blanket and 
thrashed on the bed, sweat break- 
ing out on her face. 

“To walk on shores of orange 
sea, cool, to tread the crimson 
fields, cool, the raft on silent waters, 
cool, to ride upon the desertland, 
cool, return me fathers of my fa- 
thers, Rhyuio Gklemmo Fglwo." 

Then she was silent except for 
tiny groans. At her sides, her 
hands clutched the sheets and her 
breaths were labored and uneven. 

Johnny straightened up and 
looked at Collier. Neither of them 
spoke a word. 

They sat with Kleinman. 

“What you suggest is fantas- 
tic,” the doctor said. 

“Listen,” Johnny said, “let’s 
run it down. One — the excess 
saline requirements, not the re- 
quirements of a normal preg- 
nancy. Two — the cold, the way 
Ann’s body adjusted to it, the 
way she was cured of pneumonia 
in minutes.” 

Collier sat staring numbly at 
his friend. 

“All right,” Johnny said, “first 
the salt. In the beginning it made 
Ann drink too much water. She 
gained weight and then her weight 
endangered the child. What hap- 
pened ? She no longer was allowed 
to drink water.” 
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“Allowed?” Collier asked. 

“Let me finish,” Johnny said. 
“About the cold; it was as if the 
child needed cold and forced Ann 
to stay cold — until it realized 
that by acquiring itself some com- 
fort it was endangering the very 
vessel it lived in. So it cured the 
vessel of pneumonia. It adjusted 
the vessel to cold.” 

“You talk as if . . .” Klein- 
man started. 

“The effects of cigarettes,” 
Johnny said. “Excuse me, doctor. 
Ann could have smoked in mod- 
eration without endangering her- 
self or the child. Yet she stopped 
altogether. It might have been an 
ethical point, true. Again, it 
might be that the child reacted 
violently to nicotine, and, in a 
sense, forbade her to . . .” 

Kleinman interrupted irritably. 
“You talk as if the child were 
directing its mother rather than 
being helpless, subject to its 
mother’s actions.” 

“Helpless?” was all Johhny 
said. . 

Kleinman didn’t go on. He 
pressed his lips together in an- 
noyed surrender and tapped nerv- 
ously on his desk. Johnny waited 
a moment and then, seeing that 
Kleinman wasn’t going to con- 
tinue, he went on. 

“Three — the aversion to music 
which she once loved. Why? Be- 
cause it was music? I don’t think 
so. Because of the vibrations. Vi- 
brations which a normal child 



wouldn’t even notice being so in- 
sulated from sound not only by 
the layers of its mother’s epider- 
mis but by the very structure of 
its own hearing apparatus. Ap- 
parently, this . . . child . . . has 
much keener hearing. 

“The coffee,” he said. “ It made 
her drunk. Or — it made it drunk.” 

“Now wait,” Collier started, 
then broke off. 

“And now,” Johnny said, “as 
to her reading. It fits in too. All 
those books — more or less the 
basic works in every field of 
knowledge, a seemingly calculated 
study of mankind and his every 
thought.” 

“What are you driving at?” 
Collier spoke nervously. 

“Think, Dave! All these things. 
The reading, the trips in the car. 
As if she were trying to get as 
much information as she could 
about life in our civilization. As 
if the child were ...” 

“You are not implying that the 
child was . . .” Kleinman began. 

“Child?” Johnny said grimly. 

‘ ‘ I think we can stop referring to 
it as a child. Perhaps the body is 
childlike. But the mind — never.” 

They were deadly silent. Collier 
felt his heart pulsing strangely in 
his chest. 

“Listen,” Johnny said. “Last 
night Ann — or the . . . it — was 
drunk. Why? Maybe because of 
what it’s learned, what it’s seen. 
I hope so. Maybe it was sick and 
wanted to forget.” 
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He leaned forward. 

“Those visions Ann had; I think 
they tell the story — as crazy as it 
is. d'he deserts, the marshes, the 
crimson fields. Add the cold. Only 
one thing wasn’t mentioned and I 
think that’s probably because 
they diy^’t exist.” 

“What?” Collier asked, reality 
scaling away from him. 

“The canals,” Johnny said. 
"Ann has a Martian in her 
womb.” 

For a long time they looked at 
him in incredulous silence. Then 
both started talking at once, pro- 
testing with nervous horror in 
their voices. Johnny waited until 
the first spasm of their words had 
passed. 

“Is there a better answer?” he 
asked. 

“But . . . how?” Kleinman 
asked heatedly. “How could such 
a pregnancy be effected?” 

“I don’t know,” Johnny said. 
“But why? I think I know.” 

Collier was afraid to ask. 

"All through the years,” Johnny 
said, “there’s been no end of 
talk and writing about the Mar- 
tians, about flying saucers. Books, 
stories, movies, articles — always 
with the same theme.” 

“I don’t . . .” Collier began. 

‘ ‘ I think the invasion has fi- 
nally come,” Johnny said. “At 
least a tryout. I think this is 
their first attempt, an insidious, 
cruel attempt — invasion by flesh. 



To place an adult life cell from 
their own planet into the body 
of an Earth woman. Then, when 
this fully matured Martian mind 
is coupled to the form of an Earth 
child — the process of conquest 
begins. This is their experiment, 
I think, their test. If it works . . .” 

He didn’t finish. 

“But . . . oh, that’s insane," 
Collier said, trying to push away 
the fear that was crowding him in. 

“So. is her reading,” said Johnny. 
“So are her trips in the car. So 
is her coffee drinking and her dis- 
like of music and her pneumonia 
healing and her standing out in 
the cold and the reduction of body 
size and the visions and that 
crazy toneless song she sang. What 
do you want, Dave — a blue- 
print?” 

Kleinman stood up and went to 
his filing cabinets. He pulled out 
a drawer and came back to the 
desk with a folder in his hand. 

“I have had this in my files for 
three weeks now,” he said. “I 
have not told you. I did not know 
how. But this information, this 
theory,” he quickly amended, 
“compels me to . . . ” 

Fle pushed the x-ray slide across 
the desk to them. 

They looked at it and Collier 
gasped. Johnny’s voice was awed. 

"A double heart,” he said. 

Then his left hand bunched into 
a fist. 

“That clinches it!” he said. 
“Mars has two fifths the gravity 
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of Earth. They’d need a double 
heart to drive their blood or 
whatever it is they have in their 
veins.” 

“But . . . it does not need this 
here,” Kleinman said. 

“Then there’s some hope,” 
Johnny said. “There are rough 
spots in this invasion. The Mar- 
tian cell would, of genetic neces- 
sity, cause certain Martian char- 
acteristics in the child — the dou- 
ble heart, the acute hearing, the 
need for salt, I don’t know why, 
the need for cold. In time — and 
if this experiment works — they 
may iron out these difficulties and 
be able to create a child with only 
the Martian mind and every 
physical characteristic Earthlike. 
I don’t know but I suspect the 
Martian is also telepathic. Other- 
wise how would it have known it 
was in danger when Ann had 
pneumonia? ” 

The scene flitted suddenly across 
Collier’s mind — him standing be- 
side the bed, the thought — the 
hospital, oh God, the hospital. And, 
under Ann’s flesh, a tiny alien 
brain, well versed by then in the 
terms of Earth, plucking at his 
thought. Hospital, investigation, 
discovery . . . He shuddered con- 
vulsively. 

“. . . we to do?” he caught 
the tail end of Kleinman’s ques- 
tion. “Kill the . . . the Martian 
after it is born?” 

“I don’t know,” Johnny said. 
“But if this . . . he shrugged. 



“this child is born alive and born 
normal — I don’t think killing 
would help. I’m sure they must 
be watching. If the birth is normal 
— they might assume their ex- 
periment is a success whether we 
killed the child or not.” 

“A Caeserian?” Kleinman said. 
“Maybe,” Johnny said. “But 
. . . would they be sure they’ve 
failed if we had to use artificial 
means to destroy . . . their first 
invader? No, I don’t think it’s 
good enough. They’d try again, 
this time somewhere where no 
one could check on it — in an 
African -village, in some unavaila- 
ble town, in . . .” 

“We can’t leave that . . . 
that thing in her!” Collier said in 
horror. 

“How do we know we can re- 
move it?” Johnny said grimly, 
“and not kill Ann?” 

“What?” Collier asked, feeling 
as if he were some brainless 
straight man for horror. 

Johnny exhaled raggedly. 

“I think we have to wait,” he 
said. “I don’t think we have any 
choice.” 

Then, seeing the look on Col- 
lier’s face he hurriedly added, 

“ It’s not hopeless, boy. There 
are things in our favor. The double 
heart which might drive the 
blood too fast. The difficulties of 
combining alien cells. The fact 
that it’s July and the heat might 
destroy the Martian. The fact 
that we can cut off all its salt 
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supply. It can all help. But, most 
of all, because the Martian isn’t 
happy. It drank to forget and — ■ 
what were its words? 0, send me 
not to make the way.” 

He looked grimly at them, 

“Let’s hope it dies of despair,” 
he said. 

“Or?” Collier asked hollowly. 

“Or else this . . . miscegna- 
tion from space succeeds.” 

Collier dashed up the stairs, his 
heart pounding with a strange 
ambivalent beat. Knowing at last 
that she was innocent was horribly 
balanced by knowledge of the 
danger she- was in. 

At the top of the stairs he 
stopped. The house was silent 
and hot in the late afternoon. 

They were right, he suddenly 
realized, right in advising him 
not to tell her. It hadn’t actually 
struck him until then, he’d thought 
it wrong not to let her know. He’d 
thought she wouldn’t mind as 
long as she knew what it was, as 
long as she had his faith again. 

But now he wondered. It was 
a terrifying thing, the import of 
it made him tremble. Might not 
the knowledge of this horror drive 
her into hysterics; she’d been bor- 
dering on breakdown for the past 
three months. 

His mouth tightened and he 
walked into the room. 

She lay on her back, her hands 
resting limply on her swollen 
stomach, her lifeless eyes staring 



up at the ceiling. He sat down on 
the edge of the bed. She didn’t 
look at him. 

“Ann.” 

No answer. He felt himself 
shiver. I can’t blame you, he 
thought. I’ve been harsh and 
thoughtless. 

“Sweetheart,” he said. 

Her eyes moved slowly over 
and their gaze on him was cold 
and alien. It was the creature in 
her, he thought, she didn’t realize 
how it controlled her. She must 
never realize. He knew that 
then, clearly. 

He leandd over and pressed his 
cheek against hers. 

“Darling,” he said. 

A dull, tired voice, hardly audi- 
ble. “What?” 

“Can you hear me? ” he said. 

She didn’t reply. 

“Ann, about the baby.” 

There was a slight sign of life 
in her eyes. 

“What about the baby?” 

He swallowed. 

“I . . . I know that . . . that 
it isn’t the baby of . . . another 
man.” 

For a moment she stared at 
him. Then she muttered, “Bravo,” 
and turned her head away. 

He sat there, hands gripped into 
tight fists, thinking-- — well, that’s 
that, I’ve killed her love com- 
pletely. 

But then her head turned back. 
There was something in her eyes, 
a tremulous questioning. 
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“What?” she said. 

“I believe you,” he said. “I 
know you’ve told me the truth. 
I’m apologizing with all my heart 
... if you’ll let me.” 

For a long moment nothing 
seemed to register. Then she took 
her hands from her stomach and 
pressed them against her cheeks. 
Her wide brown eyes began to 
glisten as they looked at him. 

“You’re not . . . fooling me?” 
she asked him. 

For a moment he hung sus- 
pended, then he threw himself 
against her. 

“Oh, Ann, Ann,” he said, “I’m 
sorry. I’m so sorry, Ann.” 

Her arms slid around his neck 
and held him. He felt her breasts 
shake with inner sobs. Her right 
hand caressed his hair. 

“David, David . . .” She said 
it like that, over and over. 

For a long time they remained 
there, silent and at peace. Then 
she asked, 

“What made you change your 
mind?” 

His throat moved. 

“I just did,” he said. 

“But why?” 

“No reason, honey. I mean, of 
course, there was a reason. I just 
realized that . . .” 

“Yc^u’ve doubted me for seven 
months, David. Why did you 
change your mind now?” 

He felt a burst of rage at him- 
self. Was there nothing he could 
tell her that would satisfy her? 



“I think I’ve misjudged you,” 
he said. 

“Why?” 

He sat up- and looked at her 
without the answer. The look of 
soft happiness was leaving her 
face. Her expression was taut and 
unyielding. 

'‘Why, David?” 

“I told you, sweet. . . .” 

“You didn’t tell me.” 

“Yes, I did. I said I think I’ve 
misjudged you.” 

“That’s no reason.” 

“Ann, don’t let’s argue now. 
Does it matter if . . .” 

“Yes, it matters a lot!” she 
said, her voice breaking, as her 
breath caught. 

“And what about your biologi- 
cal assurances?” she said. “No 
woman can have a baby without 
being impregnated by a man. You 
always made that very clear. 
What about that? Have you given 
up your faith in biology and trans- 
ferred it to me?” 

“No, darling,” he said. “I sim- 
ply know things I didn’t know be- 
fore.” 

“What things?” 

“ I can’t tell you.” 

“More secrets! Is this Klein- 
man’s advice, just a trick to make 
my last month cozy? Don’t lie to 
me, I know when- you’re b'ing to 
me.” . 

“Ann, don’t get so excited.” 

“ I’m not excited!” 

“You’re shouting. Now stop 
it.” 
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“I will not stop it! You toy 
with my feelings for more than 
half a year and now you want me 
to be calmly rational! Well, I 
won’t be! I’m sick of you and 
your pompous attitude! I’m tired 
of . . . Lhhh!" 

She lurched on the bed, her 
head snapping as she jerked her 
head from the pillow, all the color 
drained from her face in an in- 
stant. Her eyes on him were the 
eyes of a wounded child, dazed 
and shocked. 

“My insides!” she gasped. 

“Ann!” 

She was half sitting now, her 
body shaking, a wild, despairing 
groan starting up in her throat. 
He grabbed her shoulders and 
tried to steady her. The Martian ! 
— the thought clutched at his 
mind — it doesn’t like her angry! 

“ It’s all right baby, all r . . .” 

“He’s hurting me!” she cried. 
“He’s hurting me, David! Oh 
God!” 

“He can’t hurt you,” he heard 
himself say. 

“No, no, no, I can’t stand it,” 
she said between clenched teeth. 
“/ can’t stand it.” 

Then, as abruptly as the attack 
had come, her face relaxed utterly. 
Not so much with actual relaxa- 
tion as with a complete absence of 
all feeling. She looked dizzily at 
David. 

“I’m numb,” she said quietly, 
“I . . . can’t . . . feel . . . a . . .” 

Slowly she sank back on the 



pillow and lay there a second 
with her eyes open. Then she 
smiled drowsily at Collier. 

“Good night, David,” she said. 

And closed her eyes. 

Kleinman stood beside the bed. 

“She is in perfect coma,” he 
said, quietly. “More accurately I 
should say under hypnotic trance. 
Her body functions normally but 
her brain has been . . . frozen.” 

Johnny looked at him. 

“Suspended animation?” 

“No, her body functions. She is 
just asleep. I cannot wake her.” 

Thet' went downstairs to the 
living room. 

“In a sense,” Kleinman said, 
“she is better off. There will be no 
upsets now. Her body will func- 
tion painlessly, effortlessly.” 

“The Martian must have done 
it,” Johnny said, “to safeguard 
its . . . home.” 

Collier shuddered. 

“I’m sorry, Dave,” Johnny 
said. 

They sat silent a moment. 

“It must realize we know about 
it,” Johnnv said. 

“Y’hy?’’ asked Collier. 

“It wouldn’t be tipping off its 
hand completely if it thought 
there was still a chance of se- 
crecy.” 

“Maybe it could not stand the 
pain,” said Kleinman. 

Johnny nodded. “Yes, maybe.” 

Collier sat there, his heart 
beating strainedly. Suddenly he 
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clenched his fists and drove them 
down on his legs. 

“Meanwhile, what are we sup- 
posed to do!” he said. “Are we 
helpless before this . . . this tres- 
passer? ” 

“We can’t take risks with Ann,” 
was all Johnny said and Kleinman 
nodded once. 

Collier sank back in the chair. 
He sat staring at the kewpie doll 
on the mantel. Coney Island read 
the doll’s dress and on the belt — 
Happy Days. 

“ Rhyuio Gklemmo Fglwo!” 

Ann writhed .in unconscious 
labor on the hospital bed. Collier 
stood rigidly beside her, his eyes 
fastened to her sweat-streaked 
face. He wanted to run for Klein- 
man but he knew he shouldn’t. 
She’d been like this twenty hours 
now — twenty hours of twisting, 
teeth-cle'nching agony. When it 
had started he’d cut his classes 
completely to stay with her. 

He reached down trembling fin- 
gers to hold her damp hand. Her 
fingers clamped on his until the 
grip almost hurt. And, as he 
watched in numbed horror, he 
saw the face of the Earth-formed 
Martian passing across his wife’s 
features — the slitted eyes, the 
thin, drawn-back lips, the white 
skin pulled rigidly over facial 
bones. 

“Pam! Pain! Spare me, fathers 
of my father s , send me not to . . .!” 

There was a clicking in her 



throat, then silence. Her face sud- 
denly relaxed and she lay there 
shivering weakly. He began to 
pat her face with a towel. 

“In the yard, David,” she 
muttered, still unconscious. 

He bent over suddenly, his 
heart jolting. 

“ In the yard, David,” she said, 
“I heard a sound and I went out. 
The stars were bright and there 
was a crescent moon. While I 
stood there I saw a white light 
come over the yard. I started to 
run back to the house but some- 
thing hit me. Like a needle going 
into my back and my stomach. I 
cried out but then it was black and 
I couldn’t remember. Anything. 
I tried to tell you David, but I 
couldn’t remember, I couldn’t re- 
member, I couldn’t . . 

A hospital. In the corridor the 
father paces, his eyes feverish and 
haunted. The hall is hot and silent 
in the early August morning. He 
walks hack and forth restlessly and 
his hands are white fists at his sides. 

A door opens. The father whirls 
as a doctor comes out. The doctor 
draws down the cloth which has 
covered his mouth and nose. He 
looks at the man. 

“ Your wife is well,” says the 
doctor. 

The father grabs the doctor s arm. 

“And the baby?” he asks. 

“ The baby is dead.” 

“Thank God,” the father says. 

Still wondering if in Africa, in 
Asia . . . 
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THE MONSTERS 



By JEROME BIXBY 



“ Ya wanna know how to get along in this world, buster? 

Then I’ll tell ya. Be tough! Ya gotta be tough and don't 
let nobody soft-talk ya into lettin’ ya guard down. All 
they’re try in’ to do is find an opening to lay ya flat with 
a haymaker. I’m tellin’ ya! Everybody’ s got a angle, see? 

Ya take a guy what offers ya a piece o’ cake and ya say 
thanks kindly and bite into it and wham! Rocks in the 
cake! Busted molars! Big laugh on ya! A guy comes along 
and says here’s a juicy deal for ya, kid. So ya sign up. 

Then the guy says. Oh, I forgot to tell ya — juicy for me, 
not you. Then he walks away leavin’ ya widout ya pants! 

I tell ya, buster, everybody's out promotin’ for a quick 
buck and if ya give ’em an inch they’ll take everything 
but the sweatband out o’ ya hat. Hey, kid! Wait up! 

“ Gripes! Why ain’t I more popular wit’ my friends?” 

T hey were sitting around in Packy’s Bar-and- 
Grill on Third Avenue, waiting for the his- 
toric television broadcast to begin. The 26" color- 
vision, at the end of the bar had been blaring out 
spot announcements about it for the past couple 
of hours. A big man in shirt-sleeves came in and 
took a stool halfway up the bar, signalling for a 
beer-, just as the next spot came up. 

“Attention, please,” the young man on the 
screen said. “In exactly eight minutes — at two 
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o’clock, Eastern Standard Time 
— we will bring you a special news 
broadcast from United Nations 
Headquarters in New York, where 
U. N. Secretary Jacob Stern will 
officially greet the leader of the 
aliens whose spaceship landed this 
morning on our planet! We repeat: 
at two o’clock, on all networks, 
you will see Secretary Stern offi- 
cially greet the aliens who landed 
on Earth this morning! We urge 
you to stay tuned for this historic 
broadcast . . . See the first aliens 
ever to land on Earth! The Inter- 
planetary Age has begun, ladies 
and gentlemen! Beings from an- 
other star — ” here the announcer 
glanced down at a paper he held 
out of sight in his hand — “from 
the star,” he went on carefully, 
“ Beeta Centowri. They have trav- 
eled twelve years to reach our solar 
system — on a routine explora- 
tory expedition, they say — and 
upon detecting signs of intelligent 
life on Earth, they proceeded di- 
rectly here, landing at 7 :32 this 
morning on a Kansas wheat field 
a few miles outside Wichita. Their 
skills enabled them to learn the 
English language almost in min- 
utes, and U. N. authorities were 
swiftly persuaded that they meant 
no harm. I repeat, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: the authorities are assured 
of the aliens’ peaceful intentions! 
There is no cause for alarm. The 
aliens are greatly advanced, and 
friendly. So stay tuned to this 
station to see the first alien ever 



to set foot on this planet! And 
now — ” 

A box of breakfast food walked 
onto the screen and began to sing. 

“I’m not assured,” the stocky 
man in the gray suit said sullenly. 
“How in hell can they tell in a 
few hours whether they’re plan- 
ning to attack us or not! I think we 
ought’ve thrown an aitch at them 
the minute they landed!” He 
stared up at the box of breakfast 
food, now dancing with a spoon 
and a pitcher of cream. “Wonder 
what the alien will say, anyway? 
Maybe it can’t talk. Maybe it’s a 
damn monster — can only grunt. 
Gr-r-run-n-nk . . . oink, oink, 
oink!’’ He laughed. He was a little 
drunk. His eyes were heavy-lidded 
and feathered with red. His girl- 
friend, sitting beside him, was the 
only one in the bar who laughed. 

Packy, behind the bar, said, 
“Listen, Joe . . . anything that 
can build a rocketship and come 
across space from some other star 
can do a lot more than grunt. It’s 
no dope, whatever it is!” 

Joe said, “All right — I still 
don’t like it. I don’t like it, by 
Christ! I think maybe they come 
to take over Earth. To conquer 
us. Why else? They’re just a 
bunch of damn monsters from 
some other star.” 

“Why else should they come?” 
The big man in shirtsleeves set 
down his beer, eyes amused. “You 
asked why else? Curiosity’s why. 
What’s the universe all about? 
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Same reason we’ve been trying to 
get out into space.” 

Joe turned on his stool to stare 
at the big man. “Who’s been fill- 
ing your ears with that crap? 
Only reason we ever tried to 
build a rocketship was to get the 
damn Russkies before they got us! 
That’s the only reason, brother. 
I was in the army, and I know. 
And you can bet your life that 
these things from — whatever that 
star was — do things the same 
way. Costs a lotta scratch to build 
a rocketship. They build one and 
come all this way, you can bet 
there’s a reason. Bet your life!” 
“If you’re right,” the old man 
in the front booth said, “maybe 



our lives will be on the board.” 

Joe turned to look at him. “Go 
ahead, kid about it,” he said nast- 
ily. “Wait’ll you see the goddam 
monsters staring at you out of that 
screen there.” 

The old man said calmly, “Who’s 
kidding?” 

“Just wait and see,” Joe mut- 
tered. “Monsters. You’ll see!” 

The breakfast food had van- 
ished from the screen. A man in a 
white suit was leading a small 
orchestra. A customer got up and 
walked toward the rear. 

The big man said, “Ever since 
nineteen-fifty or so, we’ve been 
trying to get out into space. Al- 
most fifteen j^ears. Back then 
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maybe we were thinking mostly 
about military uses for rockets. 
But everything is pretty peaceful 
now. The U. N. is in pretty good 
shape.” He signalled Packy for 
another beer. “And we’re still try- 
ing to get out into space. Except 
now we’re all pulling together. 
Why, do you suppose?” 

Joe said nastily, "You know 
damn good and well that someday 
we’ll have to lick the Russkies. 
Sure we’re working together — 
swiping each other’s ideas right 
and left. This is just a breather. 
One of these days we get the old 
knife in the — 

The big man said, “That’s your 
opinion, chum. I think we’ve got 
a lot of nice, quiet peace ahead. I 
think we’ve hnally got a little 
sense about running a world. Things 
are working out just fine — ” 

“All you one-worlders spout the 
same line,” Joe grunted. “Lotta 
crap. You got a finger in a U. N. 
pie, maybe, putting up buildings 
or something?” 

The big man turned slowly to 
face Joe and said, “You mind 
your manners, mister, or I’ll shove 
your head right through that mir-' 
ror.” He glanced at Packy. “Hey, 
Packy — where’s that beer?” 

Packy drew one, slid it down 
to the big man and said to Joe, 
“Now take it easy. They don’t 
have to come here to Earth to con- 
quer us, do they? Like he says, 
maybe it’s just curiosity. Take a 



look around the universe, see what 
cooks. Man, this is the first time 
we ever met another intelligent 
race, it’s gonna mean big things! 
I don’t even know what it’ll mean ! 
Don’t it mean something to you? 
Has it always gotta be war, war, 
war, Joe?” 

Joe snarled like a lap-dog. “Just 
wait, like I said. Wait’ll you see 
some goddam monster staring out 
at you. Then see if you think it’s 
going to cuddle up next to us! 
Goddam monster from another 
star!” 

“You keep calling them mon- 
sters,” the big man said, looking 
up. “How do you know they’re 
monsters? I haven’t heard any 
descriptions.” 

“That’s just why,” Joe said, 
looking at him sourly in the mir- 
ror. “Why haven’t we been told 
what they look like? Why keep it 
a secret, tarzan, if there’s nothing 
to hide?” 

Packy laughed nervously. “They 
ain’t keeping it a secret, Joe. Jesus, 
they only landed this morning. 
The U. N. clamped down on the 
whole thing while they were mak- 
ing sure everything was okay. 
Now they’re satisfied the aliens 
are leveling. If they’re satisfied, 
why shouldn’t you be?” 

The big man said, from right 
behind Joe, “You call me just one 
more name, Joe Shmoe, and I’ll 
make a monster out of you! PlI 
turn you inside out and throw you 
away, piece by piece.” He shoved 
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Joe’s shoulder, so that Joe spilled 
part of his drink in his lap. 
“Catch?” He shoved again, al- 
most gently. “Catch? ” 

Joe didn’t look around. He just 
stared down at the bar, his face 
ugly. His girl-friend glared at the 
big man as he went back to his 
stool and sat down. The big man 
sipped at his beer. The orchestra 
on the screen kept playing, the 
man in the white suit making jig- 
gling motions with his baton and 
left hand. 

Joe said, in a grating voice, 
“They’ll be monsters anyway! 
Wait and see. Goddam ugly, slimy 
monsters. Come here to take over 
Earth!” He belched and shoved 
his drink away from him. The glass 
slid on the wet wood to the inside 
rim of the bar, teetered, fell over 
behind and broke. Joe began to 
curse in a thick monotone. 

Packy said, “Joe, cut it out, 
will you?” 

He paused. Joe had almost fallen 
off his stool. 

“Ah, he’s’ drunk as a bat,” the 
old man in the booth said. “He’s 
plain stupid to begin with, and 
now he’s loaded to boot.” 

The big man said, “So because 
they’re aliens, they’re monsters, 
huh, Joe?” 

Joe didn’t look at him. 

“ And because they’re monsters, 
they’re going to wipe us all out 
and take over Earth,” the big 
man pursued. 

Joe’s girl-friend said, “Why 



don’t you all leave him alone?” 
She -helped steady Joe on the 
stool. 

The big man grinned. “Who 
should leave who alone, miss? ” 

The colorvision screen went 
gray-white for a moment, then lit 
up with a scene showing big white 
steps crowded with people. The 
picture suddenly pulled off to one 
side, stretching into rainbow lines. 
Packy grunted and turned the 
horizontal control. It was a very 
old set. 

The picture came clear. It was 
a close-up of Secretary Stern of 
the United Nations. Behind him 
could be seen the shapes of other 
men in formal dress, and behind 
them was what looked like half 
the U. N. Army drawn up around 
the front of the building; tanks; 
soldiers with rifles and machine- 
guns; and beyond them, a crowd, 
filling the streets. A band struck 
up the United Nations anthem, 
“One World Forever.” 

“See?” Joe muttered. “Why all 
them guns, if the aliens are — ” 

“To protect them from halfwits 
like you,” Packy said testily. 
“Keep quiet.” 

Reception wasn’t very good, 
and Stern didn’t speak very loudly. 
He never had been much of an 
orator. The watchers in Packy’s 
Bar-and-Grill could make out only 
parts of his speech. His voice was 
trembling with some emotion. 

“ — ^this historic day — when 
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the Almighty has in His wisdom 
seen fit to reveal to us the ex- 
istance of another Intel ... in 
His universe . . . welcome — wel- 
come to Earth, travelers of — ” 
Joe mistook the emotion in 
Stern’s voice to be fear. “See,” he 
began. "lie's got sense enough to 
be scared — ” 

Packy said, “Will you shut tip! ” 
The camera had turned on the 
alien. 

There was silence in the bar- 
and-grill. Packy stared. The big 
man’s eyes widened. The old man 
adjusted his glasses and peered. 
Joe’s girl-friend gawped. Joe be- 
gan to turn white. 

The alien’s face — two eyes, 
friendly-looking; a nose, straight- 
bridged with patrician nostrils; a 
mouth, firm and smiling; a strong 
column of neck ; bronze skin over- 
all — stared back at them. Below 
the fa.ce were broad shoulders that 
filled a gold-colored metallic cloak. 
The alien’s arms were folded be- 
neath the cloak. He stood motion- 
less, a head taller than those around 
him. 

“Human,” the big man in shirt- 
sleeves breathed. 

“I am happy,” the alien began, 
in a deep, pleasant voice, “to rep- 
resent my people on this wonder- 
ful occasion — ” 

“Perfect,” Packy gasped. “He 
speaks perfect!” 

“ — extend our heartfelt wishes 
for mutual understanding.” 
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To one side of the alien, on the 
steps, could be seen a group of 
men rapidly speaking into micro- 
phones; translators, giving spot 
breakdowns in a dozen languages 
to waiting millions. 

“I want to assure the peoples 
of Earth — ” 

Secretary Stern was smiling. 
General Alan Russell, who had 
taken charge of contacting and 
communicating with the aliens 
and finally transporting them, was 
smiling at his side. 

“ — that we of Beta Centauri — ” 
Joe glared up at General Rus- 
sell. “Fine army man,” he spat. 
“Disgrace to your stars!” 

“ — have no intention whatever 
of trying to invade your Earth.” 
Suddenly the alien managed to be 
both smiling and serious. “I 
thought I’d best be blunt about 
that. I could have put it more deli- 
cately, of course. Let me repeat: 
we have no intention of trying to 
harm you people of Earth or colo- 
nize your planet.” 

Cheering from the crowd started 
here and there; a moment later it 
thundered in the streets, drowning 
the alien out. The soldiers with the 
guns had them at dress salute. The 
cameras left the alien to move over 
the cheering crowd,- then swung 
back to his handsome face. Finally 
he was able to continue. 

“Your defense officials have al- 
ready determined this to their 
own satisfaction. During our stay. 
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we will happily submit to interro- 
gation and psychometric — ” 
“Should have blasted that god- 
dam ship to hellangone,” Joe 
snarled. “Fine army man you 
are!” 

“We are a peaceful people. We 
have colonized three planets of our 
own solar system, and have abso- 
lutely no need or desire for further 
expansion. Believe what 1 say, 
people of Earth, and rejoice in our 
presence here as we rejoice in 
yours!” The alien was smiling 
broadly now. “We had no dream 
of such good fortune : to find a race 
so similar to our own ! This is the 
beginning of a great age! Already 
we see many ways in which we 
may help you, and you us. We 
will work closely with your U.N. 
during our stay. When we leave, 
plans will have been made for 
mutual benefits that will endure 
down the centuries! And now . . . 
your United Nations Secretary, 
Mr. Stern, has more to say to you.” 
The alien saluted, hand to heart, 
and vanished as the cameras went 
back to Stern, who began para- 
phrasing the alien’s promises of 
good faith. He was skillfully calm, 
reassuring. 

But he did not manage to re- 
assure Joe. Joe was suddenly on 
his feet. 

S MOOTH-TALKING lying sons a 
bitches,” he bawled. “They 
are here to kill us! They are! I 
don’t care what they look like. Fm 



telling you! We ought’ve killed 
them ! When I was in the army — ” 
The big man got up, his face 
flushed. He strode down the bar 
and put his face within inches of 
Joe’s. “When you were in the 
army you should’ve got killed in- 
stead of some other boys I can 
think of. Why don’t you go crawl 
in a garbage pail where your kind 
of mind belongs? Way back in the 
dark ages, where anything differ- 
ent is bad. That kind of talk has 
started a hundred wars, you dumb 
bastard. Anything you can’t un- 
derstand, you hate. You were all 
ready to fight monsters. You were 
sure they were different from us, 
so they were bad! That’s damn- 
fool enough. But now the aliens 
turn out to be just like us, and 
you still can’t give up your precious 
little hare-brained idea, can you! 
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They’re still bad, aren’t they? — 
you Goddamned fool!” 

Joe was retreating down the 
length of the bar, his face loose. 
The big man followed him. 

“Maybe that’s what took the 
U. N. so long to set in,” the big 
man said savagely. “Too many 
people hang on to their precious 
ideas, even when they see them 
turning out wrong all over the 
place! They’ll twist and squirm 
and fight like devils, just so no- 
body can prove them wrong. Well, 
listen, chump — ■ those aliens are 
getting a chance to prove they’re 
telling the truth — ■ in spite of mor- 
ons like you who judge somebody 
by shape or color or collar-size and 
let their crazy ideas get so impor- 
tant to them they’ll blow up half 
of creation to prove they’re right! 
Maybe the aliens are going to 
jump us. If they are, we’ll know 
soon enough. And we won’t be 
any worse off than -we are right 
now when we believe what they 
saj^ I don’t think we are bad off. 
I feel pretty darnned good about 
the whole thing — •’ ’ 

Snarling, Joe turned and grabbed 
up a bottle and threw it at the big 
man with all his might. Joe’s girl 
screamed. The big man ducked 
and hit Joe in the mouth. Joe 
slid to the floor. 

The big man rubbed his knuckles. 
“I shouldn’t’ve done that,” he 
said. He let out a breath. “He’s 
drunk. But he got me mad.” He 
looked down at Joe. “Few years 



ago, down south, I could’ve been 
lynched for hitting a white man. 
This guy is the kind who always 
carried the rope.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Packy 
said. He bent over Joe. “I think 
his jaw is broken,” he said. “I’d 
better call an ambulance.” 

He went to the video booth. 
Joe’s girl was crying. When Packy 
came back, Secretary Stern was 
concluding the ceremony. Smil- 
ing, he held out his hand right to 
the alien. 

The camera moved back to show 
the alien up to his waist. The 
alien’s gold-colored cloak stirred. 
His arms came out. He took the 
Secretary’s right hand in one of 
his right hands. With his other 
right hand, he shook hands with 
General Russell. One of his left 
hands still held the microphone 
he had used. His other left hand 
was hooked by its thumb into the 
belt of the jaunty tunic he wore. 

“ Well , ” the big man said finally. 
“Well, I’ll be damned.” He spread 
his own two hands. “ I don’t think 
we’re any worse off now than we 
were half a minute ago, do you? I 
feel about the same. Don’t you? 
What the hell. He’s the same guy.” 
Packy was blinking. ‘ ‘ How alien 
can you get? I sure could use four 
of them in my racket. Sure, he’s 
the same guy. Makes you think.” 
Joe’s girl said, “I kind of liked 
his smile.” 

Joe groaned on the floor. 
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WILD TALENTS, INC. 

By ROBERT SHECKLEY 



One always feels sorry for the misfits of life — the poor be- 
wildered lads and lasses with talents nobody has any use for. 
Now take that girl over there. She cdn start a fire at the drop 
of a hat — by merely staring intently at an inflammable 
object. But who wants fires started at the drop of a hat? 

Take it from Robert Sheckley, the young man who wrote 
this story, things are going to get worse along that line long be- 
fore they get better. Mankind is sharpening and improving 
every day. Weird talents are blooming faster than the need 
for them. So Bob extrapolated — a thing they do in science- 
fiction — and came up with Sidney Eskin. Gad! Fresh out of 
a nut-house, Sidney was a mess indeed. He had a talent, 
though. One that made fair ladies blush crimson, strong 
men turn white, and everyone head for the exits. Bob tells 
about it here. 

G lancing at his watch, Waver- 
ley saw that he still had ten 
minutes before the reportets were 
due. “Now then,” he said in his 
best interviewing voice, “What 
can I do for you, sir?” 

The man on the other side of the 
desk looked startled for a moment, 
as though unaccustomed to being 
addressed as “sir.” Then he 
grinned, suddenly and startlingly. 

“This is the place, isn’t it?” he 
asked. “The place of refuge?” 

Waverley looked intently at the 



thin, bright-eyed man. “This is 
Wild Talents, Incorporated,” he 
said. “We’re interested in any 
supernormal powers.” 

“I knew that,” the man said, 
nodding his head vigorously. 
“That’s why I escaped. 1 know 
you’ll save me from them.” He 
glanced fearfully over his 
shoulder. 

“We’ll see,” Waverley said dip- 
lomatically, settling back in his 
chair. His young organization 
seemed to hold an irresistible 
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fascination for the lunatic fringe. 
As soon as he had announced his 
interest in psi functions and the 
like, an unending stream of psy- 
chotics and quacks had beat a 
path to his door. 

But Waverley didn’t bar even 
thC' obvious ones. Ridiculously 
enough, r’ou sometimes found a 
genuine psi among the riffraff, a 
diamond in the rubbish. So — 
“What do you do, Mr. — ” 
“Eskin. Sidney Eskin,” the 
man said. “I am a scientist, sir.’’ 
He drew his ragged jacket to- 
gether, assuming an absurd dig- 
nity. “1 observe people, I watch 
them, and note down what they 
are doing, all in strict accordance 
with the best scientific methods 
and procedure.” 

“I see,” Waverley said. “You 
say you escaped?” 

“From the Blackstone Sanitar- 
ium, sir. Frightened by my in- 
vestigations, secret enemies had 
me locked up. But I escaped, and 
have come to you for aid and 
sanctuary.” 

Tentatively, Waverley classi- 
fied the man as paranoidal. He 
wondered if Eskin would become 
violent if he tried to call Black- 
stone. 

“You say you observe people,” 
Waverley said mildly. “That 
doesn’t sound supernormal — ” 
“Let me show you,” the man 
said, with a sudden show of panic. 
He stared intently at Waverley. 
“Your secretary is in the recep- 



tion room, seated at her desk. She 
is, at the moment, powdering her 
nose. She is doing it very deli- 
cately, applying the strokes with 
a circular motion. Now she is 
reaching forward, the powder box 
in her hand — ah ! She has inad- 
vertently' spilled it against the 
typewriter. She say's ‘ Damn ! ’ un- 
der her breath. Now she — ” 

“Hold it,” Waverley' said. He 
hurried over and opened the door 
to the reception room. 

Doris Fleet, his secretary', was 
mopping up spilled powder. Some 
of it had dusted her black hair a 
creamy white, giving her the ap- 
pearance of a kitten that had 
rolled in flour. 

“I’m sorry, Sam,” she said. 

“On the contrary',” Waverley 
said. “I’m grateful.” He didn’t 
bother to explain, but closed the 
door and hurried back to Eskin. 

“You will protect me?” Eskin 
asked, leaning over the desk. 
“You won’t let them take me 
back? ” 

‘ ‘ Can y'ou observe like that all 
the time?” Waverley' asked. 

“Of course!” 

“Then don't worry' about a 
thing,” Waverley said, calmlyq 
but with a pulse of excitement ris- 
ing within him. Lunatic or not, 
Eskin wasn’t going to waste his 
talents in any sanitarium. Not if 
Waverley' had any'thing to do 
about it. 

The intercom on his desk 
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buzzed. He flipped the switch, and 
Doris Fleet said, “The reporters 
are here; Mr. Waverley.” 

“Hold them a moment,” Wa- 
verley said, smiling to himself at 
her “official”, tone of voice. He 
ushered Eskin to a little room 
adjoining his office. “Stay here,” 
he told him. “Don’t make any 
noise, and don’t worry.” 

He closed the door, locked it, 
and told Doris to let the reporters 
in. 

There were seven of them, pads 
out, and Waverley thought he 
could detect a certain grudging 
respect in their faces. Wild Tal- 
ents, Inc., wasn’t a back-page 
filler any more. Not since Billy 
Walker, Waverley ’s star psi, had 
aided the flight of the Venture to 
Mars with a terrific telekinetic 
boost. Since then, Wild Talents 
had been front page news. 

Waverley had played it for all 
it was worth, holding back until 
he felt the maximum point of 
interest had been reached. 

This was the point. Waverley 
waited until they were all quiet. 

“Wild Talents, Incorporated, 
gentlemen,” he told them, “is an 
attempt to find the occasional 
person among the general popu- 
lation who has what we call psi 
powers.” 

“What is a psi power?” a lanky 
reporter asked. 

“ It’s difficult to define,” Waver- 
ley said, smiling with what he 
hoped was perfect candor. “Let 



me put it to you this way — ” 

“Sam!" He heard Doris Fleet’s 
voice in his head as clearly as 
though she were standing beside 
him. Although she might not be 
the best of secretaries, Doris was 
a telepath. Her ability worked 
only about twenty percent of the 
time, but that twenty percent 
sometimes came in useful. 

“Sam, two of the men in your 
office. They’re not reporters.” 

“What are they?” he thought 
back. 

“ I don’t know,” Doris told him. 
“But I think they might mean 
trouble.” 

“Can you get a line on what 
sort of trouble?” 

“No. They’re the ones in the 
dark suits. They’re thinking — ” 
Her thought died out. 

Telepathy is lightning fast. The 
entire exchange had taken perhaps 
a second. Waverley spotted the 
two men, sitting a little apart 
from the rest, and taking no notes. 
He went on. 

“A psi, gentlemen, is a person 
with some form of mental control 
or development, the true nature 
of which we can only guess at. 
Today, most psi’s are to be found 
in circuses and sideshows. They 
lead, for the most part, unhappy, 
neurotic lives. My organization 
is trying to find the work that 
their special talents equip them 
for. Next we hope to discover why 
and how it works, and what makes 
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it so erratic. We want — ” 

He continued, laying it on 
thick. Public acceptance was a big 
factor in his work; a factor he had 
to have on his side. The public, 
stimulated by atomic power and 
enormously excited by the recent 
flights to the Moon and Mars, 
was prepared to accept the idea 
of psi, if it were made sufficiently 
understandable for them. 

So he painted the picture in 
rosy colors, skipping over most of 
the stumbling blocks. He showed 
the psi, capable of dealing with 
his environment on a direct men- 
tal level; the psi, not a deviation 
or freak, but mankind fully real- 
ized. 

He almost had tears in his eyes 
by the time he was through. 

“To sum up,” he told them, 
“our hope is that, someday, 
everyone will be capable of psi 
powers.” 

After a barrage of questions, 
the conference broke up. The two 
men in dark suits remained. 

“Was there some further in- 
formation you wanted?” Waver- 
ley asked politely. ‘ ‘ I have some 
brochures — ” 

“Have you got a man named 
Eskin here?” one of the men 
asked. 

“Why?” Waver ley countered. 

“Have you?” 

“Why?” 

“All right, we’ll play it that 
way,” one of the men sighed. 
The}^ showed their credentials. 



“Eskin was confined in Black- 
stone Sanitarium. We have reason 
to believe he came here, and we 
want him back.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 
Waverley asked. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Gentlemen, we’re getting no- 
where. Suppose I had seen him — 
and mind you. I’m not admitting 
it. Suppose I had a means of re- 
habilitating him, making a de- 
cent, worthy citizen out of him. 
Would you still insist on having 
him back? ” 

“You can’t rehabilitate Eskin,” 
one of the men told him. “He’s 
found a perfectly satisfactory ad- 
justment. Unfortunately, it’s one 
that the public cannot coun- 
tenance.” 

“What is it?” Waverley asked. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“No, but if I do. I’ll get in 
touch with you,” Waverley said 
pleasantly. 

“Mr. Waverley. This at- 
titude — ” 

“Is he dangerous?” Waverley 
asked. 

“Not especially. But — ” 

“Has he any supernormal 
powers?” 

“Probably,” one of the men 
said unhappily. “But his method 
of using them — 

“Can’t say I’ve ever seen the 
chap,” Waverley said coolly. 

The men glanced at each other. 
“All right,” one of them said, “if 
you’ll admit having him we’ll 
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sign him over to your custody.” 

“Now you’re talking,” Waver- 
ley said. The release was quickly 
signed, and Waver ley ushered the 
two men out. As they reached the 
door, Waverley saw what he 
thought was a wink pass between 
them. He must have imagined it, 
he decided. 

“Was I right?” Doris asked 
him. 

“Perfectly,” Waverley said. 
“You’ve still got powder in your 
hair.” 

Doris located a mirror in her 
cavernous shoulder bag, and 
started dusting. 

“Forget it,” Waverley said, 
leaning over and kissing the tip 
of her nose. “Marry me to- 
morrow.” 

Doris considered for a moment. 
“Hairdresser tomorrow.” 

“Day after, then.” 

“Pm swimming the English 
Channel that day. Would next 
week be all right — ” 

Waverley kissed her. “Next 
week is not only all right, it’s 
obligatory,” he said. “And Pm 
not fooling.” 

“All right,” Doris said, a little 
breathlessly. “But is this really 
it, Sam?” 

“It is,” Waverley said. Their 
wedding date had been postponed 
twice already. The first time, the 
problem of Billy Walker had come 
up. Walker hadn’t wanted to go 
on the Venture to Mars, and 
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Waverley had stayed with him 
day and night, bolstering his 
courage. 

The next delay had been when 
Waverley found a wealthy backer 
for Wild Talents, Inc. It was 
’round the clock work at first, 
organizing, contacting companies 
that might be able to use a psi, 
finding psis. But this time — 

He bent over her again, but 
Doris said, “How about that man 
in your office? ” 

“Oh yes,” Waverley said with 
mild regret. “ I think he’s genuine. 
I’d better see what he’s doing.” 
He walked through his office to 
the anteroom. 

The psi had found pencil and 
paper, and was busy scribbling. 
He looked up when Waverley 
and Doris walked in, and gave 
them a wild, triumphant grin. 

“Ah, my protector! Sir, I will 
demonstrate my scientific ob- 
servations. Here is a complete 
account of all that transpired 
between A, you, and B, Miss 
Fleet.” He handed them a stack 
of papers. 

Eskin had written a complete 
account of Waverley’s conversa- 
tion with Doris, plus a faithful 
anatomical description of their 
kisses. He appended the physical 
data with a careful description of 
the emotions of both, before, dur- 
ing, and after each kiss. 

Doris frowned. She had a love 
of personal privacy, and being 
observed by this ragged little man 
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didn’t please her. 

“Very interesting,” Waverley 
said, suppressing a smile for Doris’ 
sake. The man needed some guid- 
ance, he decided. But that could 
wait for tomorrow. 

After finding Eskin a place to 
sleep, Waverley and Doris had 
dinner and discussed their mar- 
riage plans. Then they went to 
Doris’ apartment, where they dis- 
regarded television until one o’- 
clock in the morning. 

Next morning the first appli- 
cant was a sprucely dressed man 
in his middle thirties, who intro- 
duced himself as a lightning calcu- 
lator. Waverley located a book of 
logarithms and put the man 
through his paces. 

He was very good. Waverley 
took his name and address and 
promised to get in touch with him. 

He was a little disappointed. 
Lightning calculators were the 
least wild of the wild talents. It 
was difficult to place them in 
reall}^ good jobs unless they had 
creative mathematical ability to 
go with their computing skill. 

The morning shipment of maga- 
zines and newspapers arrived, and 
Waverley had a few minutes to 
browse through them. He sub- 
scribed to practically everything, 
in hopes of finding little-known 
jobs tl;iat his psi’s might fill. 

An elderly man with the purple- 
veined face of an alcoholic came 
in next. He was wearing a good 



suit, but with ragged, torn cuffs. 
His new shirt was impossibly 
filthy. His shoes, for some reason, 
were shined. 

“I can turn water into wine,” 
the man said. 

“Go right ahead,” Waverley. 
told him. He went to the cooler 
and handed the man a cup of 
water. 

The man looked at it, mumbled 
a few words, and, with his free 
hand, made a pass at the water. 
He registered astonishment when 
nothing happened. He looked 
sternly at the water, muttered 
his formula again, and again made 
a pass. Still nothing happened. 

“You know how it is,” he said 
to Waverley. “We psi’s, our 
power just goes off and on. I’m 
usually good about forty percent 
of the time.” 

“This is just an off-day?” 
Waverley asked, with dangerous 
calm. 

“That’s right,” the man said. 
“Look, if you could stake me 
for a few days. I’d get it again. 
I’m too sober now, but you should 
see me when I’m really — ” 

“You read about this in the 
papers, didn’t you?” Waverley 
asked. 

“What? No, certainly not!” 

“Get out of here,” Waverley 
said. It was amazing, how many 
frauds his business attracted. 
People who thought he was deal- 
ing in some sort of pseudo-magic, 
people who thought he would be 
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an easy mark for a sad story. 

There were entirely too many 
of them. 

The next applicant was a short, 
stocky girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen, plainly and unattractively 
dressed in a cheap print dress. 
She was obviously ill at ease. 

Waverley pulled up a chair for 
her and gave her a cigarette, 
which she puffed nervously. 

“My name’s Emma Cranick,” 
she told him, rubbing one perspir- 
ing hand against her thigh. “I — 
are you sure you won’t laugh 
at me?’’ 

“Sure; go on,” Waverley said, 
sorting a batch of papers on his 
desk. He knew the girl would feel 
better if he didn’t look at her. 

“Well, I — this sounds ridicu- 
lous, but I can start fires. Just by 
wanting to. I can!” She glared 
at him defiantly. 

A poltergeist, Waverley thought. 
Stone-throwing and fire-starting. 
She was the first one he had seen, 
although he had long been aware 
of the phenomenon. It seemed to 
center mostly in adolescent girls, 
for some unknown reason. 

“Would you care to show me, 
Emma?” Waverley asked softly. 
The girl obliged by burning a hole 
in Waverley’s new rug. He poured 
a few cups of water over it, then 
had her burn a curtain as a check. 

“That’s fine,” he told the girl, 
and watched her face brighten. 
She had been thrown off her Un- 



cle’s farm. She was “queer” if she 
started fires that way, and her 
Uncle had no place for anyone 
who was “queer.” 

She was rooming at the YWCA, 
and Waverley promised to get 
in touch with her. 

“Don’t forget,” he said as she 
started out. “Yours is a valuable 
talent — a very valuable one. 
Don’t be frightened of it.” 

This time her smile almost made 
her pretty. 

A poltergeist, he thought, after 
she had gone. Now what in hell 
could he do with a poltergeist 
girl? Starting fires ... A stoker, 
perhaps? No, that didn’t seem 
reasonable. 

The trouble was, the wild tal- 
ents were rarely reasonable. He 
had fibbed a bit to the reporters 
about that, but psi’s just weren’t 
tailor-made for the present world. 

He started leafing through a 
magazine, wondering who could 
use a poltergeist. 

“Sam!” Doris Fleet was stand- 
ing in the door, her hands on her 
hips. “Look at this.” 

He walked over. Eskin had 
arrived, and was standing beside 
the reception desk, a foolish smile 
on his face. Doris handed Waver- 
ley a sheaf of papers. 

Waverley read through them. 
They contained a complete ac- 
count of everything he and Doris 
had done, from the moment he 
had walked into her apartment 
until he had left. 
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But complete wasn’t the word. 
The psi had explored their every 
move and action. And, as if that 
wasn’t bad enough, Waverley 
saw now why Eskin had been 
locked up. 

The man was a voyeur, a peep- 
ing tom. A supernormal peeping 
tom, who could watch people from 
miles away. 

Like most couples on the verge 
of marriage, Waverley and Doris 
did considerable smooching, and 
didn’t consider themselves any 
the worse for it. But it was some- 
thing else again to see that 
smooching written down, dis- 
sected, analyzed. 

The psi had picked up a 
complete anatomical vocabulary 



somewhere, because he had de- 
scribed every step of their court- 
ship procedure in the correct 
terms. Diagrams followed, then a 
physiological analysis. Then the 
psi had probed deeper, into hor- 
mone secretions, cellular struc- 
tures, nerve and muscle reactions 
and the like. 

It was the most amazing bit 
of pornography- veiled-as-science 
that Waverley had ever seen. 

“Come in here,’’ Waverley 
said. He brought Eskin into his 
office. Doris followed, her face a 
study in embarrassment. 

“Now then. Just w'hat do you 
mean by this?” Waverley asked. 
“Didn’t I save you from the 
asjdum?” 
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“Yes sir,” Eskin said. “And 
believe me, I’m very grateful.” 
“Then I want your promise 
that there’ll be no more of this.” 
“Oh, no!” the man said, horri- 
fied. “I can’t stop. I have my 
research to consider.” 

In the next half hour Waverley 
discovered a lot of things. Eskin 
could observe anyone he came in 
contact with, no matter where 
they went. However, all he was 
interested in was their sex life. 
He completely rationalized this 
voyeurism by his certainty that 
he was serving science. 

Waverley sent him to the ante- 
room, locked the door and turned 
to Doris. 

“I’m terribly sorry about this,” 
he said, “but I’m sure we can 
resublimate him. It shouldn’t 
be too difficult.” 

“Oh, it shouldn’t?” Doris asked. 
“No,” Waverley said, with a 
confidence he didn’t feel. “I’ll 
figure it out.” 

“Fine,” Doris said. She put the 
psi’s papers in an ashtray, found 
a match and burned them. “Until 
we do, I think we had better post- 
pone the wedding.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, Sam,” Doris said, “how 
can I marry you and know that 
slimy little thing is watching every 
move we make? And writing it all 
down? ” 

“Now calm down,” Waverley 
said uncomfortably. “You’re per- 
fectly right. I’ll go to work on 



him. Perhaps you’d better take 
the rest of the day off.” 

“I’m going to,” Doris said, and 
started for the door. 

“Supper this evening?” Wav- 
erley asked her. 

“No,” she said firmly. “I’m 
sorry, Sam, buf one thing’ll lead 
to another, and not while that 
peeping tom is loose.” She slammed 
the door shut. 

Waverley unlocked the ante- 
room door. 

“Come in here, Sidney,” he 
said. “You and I are going to 
have a fine long talk.” 

Waverley tried to explain, slowly 
and patiently, that what Eskin 
did wasn’t truly scientific. He 
tried to show that it was a sexual 
deviation or overintensification, 
rationalized as a scientific motive. 

“But Mr. Waverley,” Eskin 
said, “if I was just peeking at 
people, that would be one thing. 
But I write it all down, I use the 
correct terms; I classify and de- 
fine. I hope to write a definitive 
work on the sexual habits of every 
human being in the world.” 

W averley explained that people 
have a right to personal privacy. 
Eskin replied that science came 
above petty squearnishness. Wav- 
erley tried to batter at his fortifi- 
cations for the rest of the day. 
But, paranoid-like, Eskin had an 
answer for everything, an answer 
which fit completely into his view 
of himself and the world. 
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“The trouble is,” he told Wav- 
erley, “people aren’t scientific. 
Not even scientists. Would you 
believe it, in the Sanitarium the 
doctors kept me locked in solitary 
most of the time. Just because I 
observed and wrote down their 
sexual habits at home? Of course, 
being in solitary couldn’t stop 
me.” 

Waverley wondered how Eskin 
had lived as long as he had. It 
would have been little wonder if 
an irate doctor slipped him an 
overdose of something. It prob- 
ably required strong self-discipline' 
not to. 

“I didn’t think that you were 
against me,” the psi said sorrow- 
fully. “I didn’t realize that you 
were so old-fashioned.” 

“I’m not against you,” Wav- 
erley said, trying to think of some 
Avay of dealing with the man. 
Then, in a sudden happy burst 
of inspiration, he had it. 

“Sidney,” he said, “I think 
I know of a job for you. A nice 
job, one you’ll like.” 

“Really?” the voyeur said, his 
face lighting up. 

“I think so,” Waverley said. 
He checked the idea in a recent 
magazine, located a telephone 
number and dialed. 

“Hello? Is this the Bellen 
Foundation? ” He introduced him- 
self, making sure they knew who 
he was. “I hear that you gentle- 
men are engaged in a new survey 
on the sexual habits of males 



of Eastern Patagonian descent. 
Would you be interested in an 
interviewer who can really get 
the facts?” 

After a few more minutes of 
conversation, Waverley hung up 
and wrote out the address. “Go 
right over, Sid,” he said. “I think 
we have found your niche in life.” 

“Thank you very much,” the 
psychotic said, and hurried out. 

The next morning Waverley’s 
first appointment was with Bill 
Symes, one of Waverley’s bright- 
est hopes. Symes had a fine psi 
talent placed in a clear, intelligent 
mind. 

This morning he looked con- 
fused and unhappy. 

“ I wanted to speak to you first, 
Sam,” Symes said. “I’m leaving 
my job.” 

“Why?” Waverley wanted to 
know. He had thought that S}'mes 
was as well placed and happy as 
a psi could be. 

“Well — I just don’t fit in.” 

Symes was able to “ feel ” stresses 
and strains in metal. Like most 
psi’s, he didn’t know how he did 
it. Nevertheless, Symes was able 
to “sense” microshrinkage and 
porosity faster and more accu- 
rately than an X-ray machine, 
and with none of the problems of 
interpretation that an X-ray in- 
spection leaves. 

Symes talent was on an all-or- 
nothing basis; either he could do 
it, or he couldn’t. Therefore he 
didn’t make mistakes. Even 
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though his talent completely shut 
off forty percent of the time, he 
was still a valuable asset in the 
aircraft engine industry, where 
every part must be X-rayed for 
possible flaws. 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
fit in?” Waverley asked. “Don’t 
you think you’re worth the money 
you’re getting?” 

“It’s not that,” Symes said. 
“It’s the guys I work with. They 
think I’m a freak.” 

“You knew that when you 
started,” Waverley reminded him. 

Symes shrugged his shoulders. 
“All right, Sam. Let me put it 
this way.” He lighted a cigarette. 
“What in hell am I? What are 
any of us psi’s? We can do some- 
thing, but we don’t know how we 
do it. We have no control over it, 
no insight into it. Either it’s there, 
or it isn’t. We’re not supermen, 
but we’re also not normal human 
beings. We’re — I don’t know 
what we are.” 

“Bill,” Waverley said softly, 
“it’s not the other men worrying 
you. It’s you. You are starting 
to think you’re a freak.” 

“Neither fish nor fowl,” Symes 
quoted, “nor good red meat. 
I’m going to take up dirt farming, 
Sam.” 

Waverley shook his head. Psi’s 
were easily discouraged from try- 
ing to get their talents out of the 
parlor-trick stage. The commer- 
cial world was built — theoreti- 



cally — along lines of one hundred 
percent function. A machine that 
didn’t work all the time was con- 
sidered useless. A carry-over of 
that attitude was present in the 
psi’s, who considered their talents 
a mechanical extension of them- 
selves, instead of an integral part. 
They felt inferior If they couldn’t 
produce with machine-like regu- 
larity. 

Waverley didn’t know what to 
do. Psi’s would have to find them- 
selves, true. But not by retreating 
to the farms. 

“Look, Sam,” Symes said. “I 
know how much psi means to 
you. But I’ve got a right to some 
normality also. I’m sorry.” 

“All right. Bill,” Waverley 
said, realizing that any more ar- 
guments would just antagonize 
Symes. Besides, he knew that 
psi’s were hams, also. They liked 
to do their tricks. Perhaps a 
dose of dirt-farming would send 
Bill back to his real work. 

“Keep in touch with me, will 
you? ” 

“Sure. So long, Sam.” 

Waverley frowned, chewed his 
lip for a few moments, then went 
in to see Doris. 

“Marriage date back on?” he 
asked her. 

“How about Eskin?” 

He told her about Eskin’s new 
job, and the date was set for the 
following week. That evening 
they had supper together in a 
cozy little restaurant. Later they 
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returned to Doris’ apartment, to 
resume their practice of ignoring 
television. 

The next morning, while leafing 
through his magazines, Waverley 
had a sudden idea. He called 
Emma Cranick at once and told 
her to come oyer. 

.“How do you feel about travel- 
ling?” he asked the girl. “Do you 
enjoy seeing new places?” 

“Oh, I do,” Emma said. “This 
is the first time I’ve been off my 
Uncle’s farm.” 

“Do you mind hardships? Bit- 
ter cold? ” 

“I’m never cold,” she told him. 
“I can warm myself, just like I 
can start fires.” 

“Fine,” Waverley said. “It’s 
just possible . . .” 

He' got on the telephone. In 
fifteen minutes he had made an 
appointment for the poltergeist 
girl. 

“Emma,” he said, “have you 
ever heard of the Harkins e.xpedi- 
tion?” 

“No,” she said. “Why?” 

“Well, they’re going to the 
Antarctic. One of the problems 
of an expedition of that sort is 
heat for emergencies. Do you 
understand? ” 

The girl broke into a smile. 
“I think I do.” 

“You’ll have to go down and 
convince them,” Waverley said. 
“No, wait! I’ll go down with you. 
You should be worth your weight 
in gold to an expedition like that.” 



It wasn’t too difficult. Several 
women scientists were going on 
the expedition, and, after seven 
or eight demonstrations, they 
agreed that Emma would be an 
asset. Strong and healthy, she 
could easily pull her own weight. 
Self-warmed, she would be able 
to function in any weather. And 
her fire-making abilities . . . 

Waverley returned to his office 
at a leisurely pace, a self-satisfied 
smile on his lips. Girls like Emma 
would be useful on Mars, some- 
day when a colony was estab- 
lished there. Heat would be diffi- 
cult to conserve in Mars’ thin 
air. She was a logical choice for 
a colonist. 

Things like that reaffirmed his 
faith in the future of psi. .There 
was a place for all psi talents. It 
was just a question of finding the 
right job, or creating one. 

Back in the office, a surprise 
was waiting for him. Eskin, the 
voyeur, was back. And Doris 
Fleet had a wrathful look in her 
eyes. 

“What’s wrong, Sid?” Waver- 
ley asked. “Back to pay us a 
visit?” 

“Back for good,” Eskin said 
unhappily. “They fired me, Mr. 
Waverley.” 

“Why?” 

“They’re not real scientists,” 
Eskin said sadly. “I showed them 
my results on their test cases, 
and they were shocked. Can you 
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imagine It, Mr. Waverley? Scien- 
tists — shocked ! ” 

Waverley suppressed a grin. He 
had always had a feeling that 
surveys of that sort uncovered 
about a sixteenth of the truth. 

“Besides, they couldn’t keep 
their scientific detachment. I ran 
a series of studies on the scien- 
tists’ home lives for a control 
factor. And they threw me out!” 
“That’s a pity,” Waverley 
said, avoiding Doris Fleet’s look. 

“I tried to point out that there 
was nothing wrong in it,” Eskin 
said. “I showed them the series 
Fve been running on you and 
Miss Fleet — ” 

“What?” Doris yelped, stand- 
ing up so suddenly she knocked 
over her chair. 

“Certainly. I keep my reports 
on all subjects,” the psi said. “One 
must run follow-up tests — ” 
“That does it,” Doris said. 
“ I never heard such a — Sam I 
Throw him out!” 

“What good will that do?” 
Waverley asked. “He’ll just go 
on observing us.” 

Doris stood for a moment, her 
lips pressed into a thin line. “I 
won’t stand for it!” she said 
suddenly. “I just won’t!” She 
picked up her handbag and started 
toward the door. 

“Where are you going?” Wav- 
erley asked. 

“To enter a nunnery!” Doris 
shouted, and disappeared through 
the door. 



“She wasn’t the girl for you 
anyhow,” the psi said. “Extremely 
prudish. I’ve been observing your 
sexual needs pretty closely, and 
you — ” 

“Shut up,” Waverley said. 
“Let me think.” No answer 
sprang into his mind, full-blown. 
No matter what job he found for 
Eskin, the man would still go on 
with his observations. And Doris 
wouldn’t marry him. 

“Go into the other room,” Wa- 
verley said. “ I need time to think.” 

“Shall I leave my report here?” 
the psi said, showing him a stack 
of papers two inches thick. 

“Yeah, just drop it on the 
desk.” The psi went into the 
anteroom, and W’averley sat down 
to think. 

Over the next few days, Wa- 
verley gave every available minute 
to the voyeur’s problem. Doris 
didn’t come back to work the 
next morning, or the morning 
after that. Waverley called her 
apartment, but no one answered. 

The poltergeist girl left with 
the Antarctic expedition, and 
was given a big fanfare by the 
press. 

Two telekinetic psi’s were found 
in East Africa and sent to Wild 
Talents. 

Waverley thought and thought. 

A man dropped into the office 
with a trained dog act, and was 
very indignant to hear that Wild 
Talents was not a theatrical 
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agency. He left in a huff. 

Waverley went on thinking. 

Howard Aircraft called him. 
Since Bill Symes had left, Inspec- 
tion had become the plant’s 
worst bottleneck. Production had 
been geared to the psi's methods. 
When he was going good, Symes 
could glance at a piece of metal 
and jot down his analysis. The 
part didn’t even have to be 
moved. 

Under the older method of X- 
ray inspection, the parts had to 
be shipped to Inspection, lined up, 
put under the machine, and the 
plates developed. Then a radiolo- 
gist had to read the film, and a 
supervisor had to pass on it. 

They wanted Symes back. 

The psi returned. He had his 
fill of farming in a surprisingly 
short time. Besides, he knew now 
that he was needed. And that 
made all the difference. 

Waverley sat at his desk, read- 
ing over the voyeur’s reports, try- 
ing to find some clue he might 
have missed. 

The man certainly had an 
amazing talent. He analyzed right 
down to hormones and micro- 
scopic lesions. Now how in hell 
could he do that, Waverley asked 
himself. Microscopic vision? Why 
not? 

Waverley considered sending 
Eskin back to Blackstone. After 
all, the man was doing more harm 
than good. Under psychiatric 
care, he might lose his compulsion 



— and his talent, perhaps. 

But was Eskin insane? Or was 
he a genius, with an ability far 
beyond his age? 

With a nervous shudder, Wa- 
verley imagined a line in some 
future history book: — “ Through 
his stupidity and rigidity in dealing 
with the genius Eskin, psi research 
was held up for — ” Oh, no! He 
couldn’t chance that sort of thing. 
Let’s see now, there had to be a 
way. 

A man who could — of course ! 

“Come in here, Eskin,” Wa- 
verley said to the potential genius. 

“Yes sir,” the psi said, and sat 
down in front of Waverley’s desk. 

“Sid,” Waverley said, “how 
would you like to do a sexual re- 
port that would really aid science ? 
One that would open a field never 
before explored?” 

“What do you mean?” the psi 
asked dubiously. 

“Look, Sid. Straight sexual 
surveys are old stuff. Everybody 
does them. Maybe not as well as 
you, but they still do them. Now 
would you like it if I could intro- 
duce you to an almost unexplored 
field of science? A field that would 
really test your abilities to the 
utmost ? ” 

“I’d like that,” the psi said. 
“But it would have to do with 
sex.” 

“Of course,” Waverley said. 
“But you don’t care what aspect 
of sex, do you?” 
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“1 don’t know,” Eskin said. 

‘‘If you could do this — and I 
don’t know that you can — your 
name would go down in history. 
You’d be able to publish your 
papers in the best scientific jour- 
nals. No one would bother you, 
and you could get all the help you 
want.” 

‘‘It sounds wonderful! What is 
it?” 

Waverley told him, and watched 
Eskin closely. The psi considered. 
Then he said, “I think I could do 
that, Mr. Waverley. It wouldn’t 
be easy, but if you really think 
that science — ” 

‘‘I know so,” Waverley said, 
in a tone of profoundest convic- 
tion. ‘‘You’ll need some texts, to 
get some background on the field. 
I’ll help you select them.” 

‘‘I’ll start right now!” the psi 
said, and closed his eyes for 
greater concentration. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” Waverley 
said. ‘‘Are 5'ou able to observe 
Miss Fleet now? ” 

‘‘I can if I want to,” the psi 
said. ‘‘But I think this is more 
important.” 

‘‘It is,” Waverley told him. 
‘‘I was just curious if you could 
tell me where she is.” 

The psi thought for a moment. 
‘‘She isn’t doing anything sexual,” 
he said. ‘‘She’s in a room, but I 
don’t know where the room is. 
Now let me concentrate.” 

‘‘Sure. Go ahead.” 

Eskin closed his eyes again. 



‘‘Yes, I can see them! Give me 
pencil and paper!” 

Waverley left him as Eskin 
began his preliminary investiga- 
tions. 

Now where had that girl gone? 
Waverley telephoned her apart- 
ment again, to see if she had come 
back. But there was no answer. 
One by one, he called all her 
friends. They hadn’t seen her. 

Where? Where in the world? 

Waverley closed his eyes and 
thought: — Doris. Can you hear 
me, Doris? 

There was no reply. He con- 
centrated harder. He was no tele- 
path, but Doris was. If she was 
thinking of him . . . 

Doris! 

Sam! 

No message was necessary, 
because he knew she was coming 
back. 

‘‘Where did you go?” he asked, 
holding her tightly. 

‘‘To a hotel,” she said. “I just 
waited there and tried to read 
your mind.” 

‘‘Could you?” ■ 

“No,” she said. “Not until the 
last, when you were trying, too.” 

“Just as well,” Waverley said. 
“I’d never have any secrets from 
you. If you ever try anything like 
that again — I'll send the goblins 
out looking for you.” 

“I wouldn’t want that,” she 
said, looking at him serioush’. 
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‘ ‘ I guess I 'd better not leave 
again. But Sam — how about — ” 
“Come on in and look.” 

“All right.” 

In the other room, Eskin was 
writing busily on a piece of paper. 
He hesitated, then started scrib- 
bling again. Then he drew a tenta- 
tive diagram, looked at it and 
crossed it out, and started an- 
other. 

“What is he doing?” Doris 
asked. “What’s that supposed to 
be a picture of? ” 

“1 don't know,” Waverley said. 
“I haven’t studied their names. 
It’s some sort of germ.” 

“Sam, what’s happened?” 

“ Resublimation,” Waverley 
said. “I e.xplaincd to him that 
there were other forms of sex he 
could observe, that would benefit 
mankind and science far more, 
and win him endless prestige. So 
he’s looking for the se.x-cycle of 
bacteria.” 

“Without a microscope?” 
“That’s right. With his drive, 
he’ll devour everything ever writ- 
ten about bacterial life. He’ll 
find something valuable, too.” 

“ Resublimation,” Doris mused. 
“But do germs have a sex life?” 

“ I don’t know,” Waverley said. 
“But Eskin will find out. And 
there’s no reason why he can’t do 
some perfectly good research in 
the bargain. After all, the line 
between many scientists and peep- 
ing toms is pretty fine. Sex was 



really secondary to Eskin after 
he had sublimated it into scien- 
tific observation. This is just one 
more step in the same way.” He 
cleared his throat carefully. 

“Now would you care to dis- 
cuss dates and places?” 

“Yes — if you’re sure it’s per- 
manent.” 

“Look at him.” The psi was 
scribbling furiously, oblivious to 
the outside world. On his face was 
an exalted, dedicated look. 

“1 guess so.” Doris smiled and 
moved closer to Waverley. Then 
she looked at the closed door. 
“There’s someone in the waiting 
room, Sam.” 

Waverley kept back a curse. 
Telepathy could be damnably in- 
convenient at times. But business 
was business. He accompanied 
Doris to the door. 

A young girl was sitting on a 
chair. She was thin, delicate, 
frightened-looking. Waverley 
could tell, by the redness of her 
eyes, that she had been crying 
recently. 

“Mr. Waverley? You’re the 
Wild Talents man?” 

Waverley nodded. 

“You have to help me. I’m a 
clairvoyant, Mr. Waverley. A real 
one. And you have to help me get 
rid of it. You rhust!” 

“We’ll see,” Waverley said, a 
pulse of excitement beating in his 
throat. A clairvoyant! 

“Suppose you come in here and 
tell me all about it.” 
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return from Elba 

By MACK REYNOLDS 



There is a never-ending argument among the craftsmen — al- 
leged and otherwise — of fiction, as to definitions. Some main- 
tain hotly that there is no such thing as a science-fiction story, 
a western story, a fantasy, or any other kind; that there can be 
only the story itself, and that these definitive handles are but 
backgrounds agamst which a story is placed: that any piece of 
fiction conforming to the basic definition will fit into any of the 
commonly used backgrounds and appear to belong in that 
niche and no other: that the story’s the thing! 

“No Return From Riba” is laid in the future. Therefore it 
would probably be called science- fiction. But it could as easily 
have been placed in today or yesterday. All we’re sure of is 
that good short-shorts are hard to come by — that “No Return 
— ” is one of the best — that we're delighted to publish it. 



T he Omnipotent entered and 
answered their salute as he had 
in the old daj's — as though there 
were still fleets under his com- 
mand instead of this single space 
scout — planets still under his 
thumb, instead of the single tiny 
asteroid which lay before them. 

His voice w'as still curt, de- 
manding of unthinking obedience. 
“How long will it be now?” 
“Perhaps an hour. Omnipo- 
tence.” It was Klier who spoke; 
Klier the faithful; Klier, his 
hatchetman, his enforcer, during 



the years of power; Klier of the 
cold, vacant eyes. 

The Omnipotent stared into 
the viewplate, his hands clasped 
behind his back. They knew — 
but he didn’t know they knew — 
of his life-long fascination with 
the Bonaparte story. They recog- 
nized the Napoleonic stance, these 
last three of his followers, but 
their faces were blank. 

He said, finally, “Voss, how 
big did you say this asteroid 
was? ” 

“A diameter, sire, of 1.784 



miles. ” Voss alone wore civilian 
dress. Voss the mental wizard, the 
brain behind the throne. 

“Ah, Voss, how accurate you 
are. Too bad you were not so 
accurate in estimating their mili- 
tar}' potential. Yes, too bad.” 
There was a sneer in his voice, but 
he controlled himself. It would 
not do, at this late date, to an- 
tagonize them. For ten years it 
had been his privilege to ride 
roughshod over all, even his 
closest intimates, Klier, Voss, and 
Mannderman. But you never 
knew; even Ney, the incompa- 
rable Marshal Ney, had turned 
traitor in the time of stress. 

So he said, “Gentlemen, you 
must forgive me. Your hearts are 
as heavy as my own.” It was an 
unwonted concession. 

Klier extended a hand, palm 
upward. “Sire — ” he said. The 
others remained silent, but their 
faces reflected their thoughts. 
Thoughts of only yester-year. So 
short a time ago. 

Later, when the supplies and 
equipment they had brought him 
were landed, the three gathered 
about him for the farewell. 

The Omnipotent had been look- 
ing expressionlessly about the 
asteroid as they worked. It was 
very small. He muttered softly, 
“But there was Elba, and history 
repeats itself. ” 

He straightened and faced them 
squarely. “There is no need to 
prolong this. You three' will pro- 



ceed to Venus and surrender. Our 
foe will not extradite. They want 
only me.” 

The three stood stiffly, listen- 
ing, saying nothing. 

“You will be humble on Venus 
— retiring — almost regretful and 
repentent. You will disappear 
from public view and interest.” 
He looked from one to the other. 
“And slowly, gentlemen, the at- 
mosphere will change. My people 
will forget the sacrifices. They will 
remember — or think they re- 
member — the glory, the pros- 
perity, the flags and the parades. 
And within a few years the legends 
will begin to form. Nostalgia will 
grow. And concurrently our allied 
foes will be disintegrating. They 
will quarrel among themselves for 
the spoils, over the oil wells of 
Mars, the uranium of Gandy- 
mede. ” His voice tightened. “It 
is then I will rejoin you.” 

They had gone over it before so 
it was not new, but their eyes 
gleamed. “We hear. Omnipo- 
tence,” they chanted, full voiced, 
the chant of the old days. “We 
hear, and we obey!” 

“Are there any questions?” 
They hesitated, momentarily, 
before Generalissimo Mannder- 
man rumbled, “None, Sire.” 
There were no handshakes, no 
temporary breaking of the disci- 
pline of years. They saluted 
stiffly, about faced and headed 
for the scout-ship awkward in 
their space uniforms. 
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In moments the craft had 
blasted off and The Omnipotent 
turned and looked about his 
shrunken Empire again. “It is 
small,” he said wryly. And then, 
after a reflective moment, “But 
I have waited before. ” He squared 
his thin shoulders and entered the 
asteroid’s sole building. 

On the center table stood a 
bottle of Martian woji. He 
grunted. That would be Klier. 
Klier would remember this bottle 
of his favorite beverage. 

He picked it up and flicked the 
top from it . . . 

On the space scout the three 
stood before the viewplate. A 
mushroom had blossomed from 
the asteroid -behind them, blos- 
somed and then enveloped it. 

“He opened the bottle,” Voss 
said. 

Generalissimo Mannderman 
growled, “I still don’t see why we 
had to go through with this farce. 
Why didn’t we blast him down, 
here in the ship?” Red was creep- 
ing up from his stiff military 
collar. “The insults. The sneering 
deprecation. The forcing of blame 
on others . . .’’His thick fingers 
twisted together in an ugly ges- 
ture. 

Voss blinked at him and shook 
his head. “Impossible. That per- 
sonality, that almost hypnotic 
power, that force he exercised.” 
Slowly, he added, “I believe that 
even there at the end, if he had 



ordered me to shoot either of you, 

I would have obeyed.” 

The Generalissimo looked at 
him and wet his lips. But he was 
simmering down. Now he grunted 
agreement. “You’re right. We 
couldn’t have killed him as he 
stood before us.” He epiptied his 
lungs in a sigh of relief. “At least 
it’s over now. He should have 
known the System would never 
stand for his return, no matter 
how long he waited. We — a tri- 
umverate — will one day return 
in his name.. But he, himself? 
No. They wouldn’t accept him 
alive. ” 

Klier had remained silent thus 
far. Now he said thoughtfully, as 
he observed the last vestiges of 
the atomic e.xplosion behind them, 
“I overestimated him. He had 
softened under adversity. ” 

“How do you mean?” 

“His plan shouldn’t have in- 
volved anyone knowing of his hid- , 
ing place. Not even us.” Klier 
shook his head, as though in disap- 
pointment. “He should have at- 
tempted to liquidate us.” 

Generalissimo Mannderman 
took a small needlegun from a side 
.pocket and looked at it reflec- 
tively. “You’re right. And I was 
more or less expecting him to try. 
You see, I wds prepared.” He 
smiled grimly. The others smiled 
back. They turned away to go 
about their duties. And back in 
the engine room a small device 
was going tick, tick, tick ... 
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A MOMENT FOR LAUGHTER 



By PHILLIP LATHAM 




The atom bomb is ever with us in fact and fiction, and will 
be until something more terrifying comes along. Many writers 
have handled in many ways, the forewarnings, the explosion, 
and the aftermath of the dread killer. The atom bomb is the 
subject used by Phillip Latham herein. What we like about 
Phil’s stories is that, they’ re so ’’people” if you get what 
we mean. Too many writers dwell on the gadget, the gimmick. 
Phil thinks of ’’things” only in relation to how they affect 
people. We go a little further into the subject of story con- 
struction in the introduction to ” No Return From Elba”, 
elsewhere in the book, so enjoy this one first. 




I T WAS while Dr. Black was 
standing in the doorway po- 
litely motioning for Mrs. Tits- 
worth to enter that it happened. 
The atomic bomb exploded half a 
mile over the Lake Avenue Pro- 
fessional Building. It came just as 
abruptly and unexpectedly as 
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considerable expense to the tax- 
payers failed to emit so much as a 
single warning bleat. From the 
charges and counter-charges hurled 
back and forth after the event it 
was quite clear that none of the 
officials had the slightest intima- 
tion that disaster was on its way. 

The waiting room was illumi- 
nated by a light that made the 
sunshine streaming through the 
windows seem pale by comparison. 
For one paralysing moment no- 
body spoke or moved. Then there 
was action aplenty. Vance dived 
under the waiting room table and 
buried his face in his arms. 

“Don’t look anybody!” he 
yelled. “ If we're still here after ten 
seconds we may come out of this 
alive. Now keep covered up while 
I count.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“One.” 

Nobody in the room moved. 

“Two.” 

He continued counting slowly 
to ten. It seemed like an eternity. 
Nobody stirred even after he had 
reached ten. 

“Are we still here?” he asked, 
peering between two fingers. 

Dr. Black was standing in the 
doorway just as he was before the 
blast occurred. His expression was 
as impassive, his eyes as inscru- 
table, as ever. Sally, his nurse, 
was slightly behind him with one 
hand resting on his shoulder. 

Vance got up and felt himself 
over. The two women huddled 



deep in their chairs gazed around 
them fearfully. Dorcas rose un- 
steadily from his seat by the 
window. 

“Hit'me right in the face,” he 
declared. “ I got the full force of it. 
Not a particle of protection.” 

“You look all right,” Vance 
said, giving him a quick glance. 
“Kind of pale, though. Otherwise 
I’d say you came through with 
flying colors.” 

“Probably won’t take hold for 
several days yet. I’ve read all 
about it. First your hair starts to 
fall out. Then you get sick at your 
stomach. Then you begin to bleed 
inside — ” 

“How about it, Dr. Black?” 
Vance interrupted. “How do we 
look to you?” 

The doctor studied them with a 
professional eye. “You seem to 
have survived the shock remark- 
ably well. In fact, judging from 
external appearances I should say 
that so far you have incurred no 
serious injuries whatever.” 

Vance sauntered over to his 
chair and lit a cigarette. “Say, 
folks, we couldn’t have been mis- 
taken, could we? That was an 
atomic bomb that went off, wasn’t 
it?” 

“I saw the flash,” Dorcas said. 
“Like to put my eyes out. You 
can bet your bottom dollar that 
was an atomic bomb.” 

“I’m quite sure it was an atomic 
bomb,” Dr. Black said. 
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Vance exhaled a cloud of smoke. 
“Then if it was an atomic bomb 
tell me this. Why aren’t the win- 
dows broken? Why didn’t we feel 
any shock? Why didn’t we hear 
any noise?’’ He shook his head. 
“No, folks, it won’t do. There’s a 
piece missing somewhere.’’ 

They regarded one another in 
startled silence. Barbara Winchell 
was the first to speak. 

“It’s so still,” she said, in a 
hushed voice. “ I never knew it to 
be so still before. It’s as still as 
death.” 

“Yeah,” Dorcas growled, “there’s 
something phony about this. 
Mighty strange if you ask me.” 

Dr. Black was examining the 
dial of his wristwatch. “My watch 
seems to have quit on me. I won- 
der if mine is the only one that 
has stopped.” 

“Looks like mine’s stopped, 
too,” Vance said, giving his watch 
a vigorous shake. “At exactly 
three-twenty. Doesn’t want to go 
again either.” 

The others hastily compared 
watches. Although none was broken 
yet each had stopped within a 
minute or two of the same time. 
And nothing they could do would 
start them running. 

Dr. Black turned to his as- 
sistant. “Will you fetch me my 
stethescope? There’s a little ex- 
periment I’d like to try.” 

Sally brought him the instru- 
ment from the examination room. 
He adjusted the ear phones then 



nodded to Mrs. Titsworth. “Now 
if you’ll come over here, please.” 

She regarded him doubtfully. 
“You mean you want to listen to 
me? You want to hear my heart? ” 

“If you don’t mind.” 

He placed the bell upon her 
ample bosom and listen intently. 
“Just as I thought,” he murmured 
presently, removing the earphones. 
“Evidently the same phenom- 
enon again.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 
she gulped. 

For answer the doctor handed 
her the stethescope. “Listen to 
Miss Winchell and tell me what 
you hear.” 

Mrs. Titsworth hesitated, then 
awkwardly placed the tubes in her 
ears. With an apologetic smile she 
set the bell in the general vicinity 
of the young lady’s stomach. 

“I think you'll get better re- 
ception if you’ll try it here,” the 
doctor said, moving the instru- 
ment a few inches higher. “There. 
Now listen carefully and tell me 
what you hear.” 

Mrs. Titsworth listened with 
the rapt expression of a housewife 
who has just taken down the re- 
ceiver on a party line when a par- 
ticularly juicy bit of conversation 
was in progress. 'Gradually her ex- 
pression gave way to one of puz- 
zled bewilderment. 

“Why, I can’t hear anything,” 
she exclaimed. “She’s all still in- 
side. Just like she was dead.” 
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All eyes were fixed on the girl. 
She looked stricken. Her face was 
so pale that her lipstick seemed 
black by contrast. 

“Say, what’s going on here?” 
Vance demanded. “Let me have 
that thing. I’d like to tune in on 
this myself.” 

He seized the stethescope and 
applied it to Dorcas’ chest. After 
several seconds he readjusted the 
earphones and listened again. 
Then he removed the instrument 
and laid his ear directly against 
the man’s bodj^ After which he 
straightened up slowly. 

“It’s true,” he said, in a husky 
voice. “There isn’t a sound. As if 
he were already dead.” 

He stood silent for a moment 
fingering the earphones. Suddenly 
he whirled on the doctor. 

“You act as if you know so 
much. What’s the meaning of all 
this? For God’s sake tell us what’s 
going on here.” 

Dri Black made a deprecating 
gesture. “You greatly overesti- 
mate my capabilities. I was only 
guessing when I thought of listen- 
ing to your heart just now. If I 
had told you what I suspected in 
advance and it turned out to be 
wrong you would have accused me 
of frightening you unnecessarily. 
It was a rather difficult situation.” 

“I can imagine it was,” Vance 
commented drily. “ But it can’t be 
worse than the state we’re in al- 
ready. So if you don’t mind . . 

“Yeah, let’s lay all our cards on 



the table,” Dorcas broke in. 
“Know the worst and get it over 
with. That’s my motto.” 

The doctor frowned as if un- 
decided as to the best way to begin. 
“The effects following the sudden 
release of such a tremendous 
amount of energy as is contained 
in the atomic bomb is still imper- 
fectly understood. In fact, the 
whole theory of the development, 
formation, and evolution of the 
blast wave following the explosion 
is in a highly unsatisfactory state. 
It must be obvious, however, that 
if you suddenly heat a small region 
of space to a temperature of sev- 
eral hundred thousand degrees 
that something extraordinary is 
likely to happen. Thus the shock 
wave propagated at the boundary 
of such a region — ” 

“Look, Dr. Black, someday 
when you’re not so busy we can 
have a long talk about the shock 
wave and all that,” Dorcas said, 
with a trace of irritation in his 
voice. “But couldn’t you give us 
the main course and leave off the 
fancy trimmings?” 

“I’m sorry,” the doctor apolo- 
gized, “I was merely trying to 
sketch in some of the background. 
The point is merely this: that 
some very curious effects occurred 
near the site of the atom bomb 
explosions at Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki, similar to those we have 
witnessed here. Because of the 
extraordinary nature of these ef- 
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fects and because they were ob- 
served by only a few people, the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
deemed it inadvisable to make this 
material public. I may say that 
these effects were observed only 
by individuals in reinforced con- 
crete buildings such as this one 
near ground zero.” 

“I always did think they were 
holding something back,” Mrs. 
Titsworth declared. “It’s just like 
my milkman says — you can’t be- 
lieve what’s in the paper these 
days.” 

“I recall particularly one Japa- 
nese woman, a typist, who de- 
scribed effects identical with those 



we have experienced here,” Dr. 
Black continued. “The absence of 
sound, for example; the lack of 
damage to the building, and es- 
pecially the fact that our watches 
have apparently stopped. I say 
‘apparently’ because it is my be- 
lief that our watches are still run- 
ning as usual. Similarly, I think 
our hearts are still beating even 
though the sound cannot be heard 
through the stethescope.” 

“Then what the hell — ” Dor- 
cas muttered. 

“The effect produced consists 
of what might be termed a state 
of suspended animation in time,” 
the doctor hurried on. “That is, 




“EPSTEIN! Gosh! I thought you said, 'Get me EINSTEIN’.’’ 
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for a period not exceeding perhaps 
a millionth of a second an individ- 
ual feels that he is living for as 
long as an hour. He is as it were 
isolated — : encysted — in a tiny 
cell in time. For an instant he 
feels no effects of the explosion. 
As he returns to normal space- 
time relationships he sees the win- 
dows shattered, the crumble, and 
all the other results of the cat- 
aclysm.” 

“You mean to tell us the ex- 
plosion is still going on?” Dorcas 
demanded. “Only we can’t see or 
feel it?” 

“Exactly,” Dr. Black replied. 
“But instead of being knocked 
out immediately you will be able 
to watch its effects develop at 
your leisure. You are to be con- 
gratulated upon being accorded 
such a unique opportunity. One 
seldom has a chance to discuss the 
meaning of human existence while 
he is well on his way to being 
blasted into eternity.” 

“But everything looks just the 
same,” Mrs. Titsworth told him. 
“It feels just the same. I can’t 
believe — ” 

“Except for your heart,” Dr. 
Black reminded her softly. “ Don’t 
forget your heart.” 

She pressed her hand over that 
organ. “My heart always has 
been kind of funny. Sometimes it 
tumbles around so I can hardly 
get my breath. But I made up my 
mind I just wasn’t going to let it 
upset me. It’s my experience that 



things generally work out if you 
leave ’em alone and don’t let ’em 
get you down. I don’t understand 
all this talk about atoms and such. 
The less we have to do wdth such 
awful things in my opinion the 
better. We got along without ’em 
when I was a girl and we’d be a lot 
happier if we could forget about 
’em today.” 

“Look here. Black,” Dorcas 
said, getting ponderously to his 
feet. “You can’t make me believe 
we’re stuck here for the ne.xt cou- 
ple of hours without any chance 
of getting out. As this lady says, 
everything looks about the same 
to me as it always has. My watch 
has stopped before. I don’t know 
much about this heartbeat busi- 
ness but I’m willing to bet money 
that if my heart wasn’t ticking 
away I wouldn’t be here talking 
about it now.” 

He removed a cigar from his 
pocket and bit off the end. “I’m a 
busy man. Dr. Black. Got to get 
back to the office. Got lots of 
things to do. So if you’ll look me 
over and prescribe something for 
this gas I’ve been having lately — ” 
He was barely in time to smother 
an unexpected belch. 

“ I’d be happy to do what I can 
for you,” Dr. Black assured him, 
“but you’re behaving like a pa- 
tient who complains of a hangnail 
after some major surgery. I’m 
afraid that you fail to comprehend 
the gravity of ypur situation.” 
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Dorcas bit savagely on his cigar. 
“There’s just one thing I want to 
know. Are you going to look after 
us or aren’t you? If not, I’m get- 
ting out immediately.” 

Dr. Black indicated the door. 
“You are at liberty to leave any 
time you please.” 

Dorcas gave the doctor a curt 
nod, smothered another belch, 
and opened the door. He started 
across the threshold, then stopped 
suddenly with his hand still 
clutching the doorknob. 

“Good lord,” he gasped, draw- 
ing back. “Something has hap- 
pened.” 

“What’s this?” Vance said, 
jumping up. 

“Don’t ask me,” Dorcas shook 
his head weakly. “Go see for 
yourself.” 

They all crowded around the 
open door. For several feet outside 
the hall appeared as usual. There 
were the same blank doors in front 
of the elevator shafts with push- 
buttons in between and arrows 
over the top to indicate the floors. 
One door was standing open re- 
vealing the cage with the pas- 
sengers inside, men and women 
with that deadpan expression on 
their faces that people wear in 
elevators. Except that this time 
the expression looked as if it were 
painted on. The passengers stood 
as still as statues gazing dumbly 
at the back of one another’s heads. 
Only you knew that they weren’t 
statues but flesh-and-blood people 



frozen into a split second of time. 

The building vanished a few 
feet beyond the elevator shaft. 
The outline was as sharp as if it 
had been cut out of paper. On the 
other side was blackness. Black- 
ness as deep as the profundity of 
inter-galactic space. 

Dorcas shut the door and leaned 
back against it breathing heavily. 

“Damndest thing I ever saw,” 
he muttered. He wove his way 
uncertainly back to his chair. 

“Oh, what’s the use of pretend- 
ing?” Vance cried. “Trying to 
make ourselves believe everything 
is still the same. We’re as good as 
dead right now. The only one of us 
who has a chance of escaping is 
this girl here. She was sitting in 
the corner with the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in front of her face when 
the bomb exploded so she had the 
most protection.” He gave her a 
wry smile. “Good thing it wasn’t 
quick.” 

Dr. Black stood in the middle 
of the room with his arms folded 
and his legs apart surveying them 
quizzically. There was neither 
malice nor satisfaction in his ejms. 
Only a kind of intent watchful- 
ness. 

“Ordinarily we can find some 
means of escape from practically 
any situation that arises,” he said, ' 
speaking more to himself than 
to the occupants of the room. 
“The present situation is an ex- 
ception to the rule. As I have said, 
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we are stranded in a little cell iso- 
lated in space and time. The 
atomic explosion is still in progress 
around us. We are not yet aware 
of its effects but we will be. When 
we return to normal I regret to 
inform you that you will in all 
probability be destroyed, although 
Miss Winchell may escape. There 
is nothing that you can do to alter 
that situation in the slightest de- 
gree. You are completely at the 
mercy of your environment.” 

He made the statement in the 
same matter-of-fact tone that he 
might have used to tell a filling 
station attendant to put a quart 
of oil in the car. 

No one replied. Dorcas had re- 



lit his cigar and sat puffing on it 
grimly. Vance was slumped back 
in his chair with his legs dangling 
over the side. Mrs. Titsworth with 
her hands folded in her lap was 
calmly regarding the picture of 
The Horse Fair on the opposite 
wall. 

“I’m glad,” Barbara Winchell 
whispered. “Now you’re just like 
me. Now you know how it feels 
when you’re trapped and you 
can’t escape.” 

She turned on them defiantly. 
Her eyes were shining and there 
was a bit of color in her cheeks. 

“I’m going to have a baby. A 
baby I don’t want. I’ve been to 
half a dozen doctors but none of 
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them will touch me. They sit there 
and look at me as if I were some- 
one apart. As if I were diseased or 
not quite clean. 

“I’ve heard that Dr. Black is 
different from the others. That’s 
the reason I came here today. I 
thought he might help me . . . 
might be willing to do some- 
thing ...” She broke down un- 
able to go on. 

Dr. Black regarded her with 
something approaching pity in his 
eyes. But when he spoke his voice 
was quite without emotion. 

“I get a good many cases like 
yours. For some reason they al- 
ways come to me in the end. I’m 
very sorry but I can’t solve your 
problem. There really is nothing I 
can do for you.” 

“If you didn’t help me I was 
going to kill' myself,” she said 
tonelessly. “That’s why I’m glad. 
Now I don’t have to think of it 
anymore. Now it’s all been done 
for me.” 

There was an uncomfortable 
silence. Mrs. Titsworth put her 
hand on the girl’s arm. 

“Where’s the baby’s father?” 
she asked. “Won’t he help any?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“You mean he’s lit out and left 
you this way? ” 

The girl nodded vigorously. 

“Why, the wretch!” Mrs. Tits- 
worth exclaimed indignantly. Un- 
der her scrutiny the girl withdrew 
farther into the recesses of her 
chair. 
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“What about your folks?” 
Vance inquired. “Have you told 
them? ” 

The girl laughed harshly. “You 
don’t know my mother and father. 
Such things don't happen in fam- 
ilies like ours. They couldn’t stand 
what people would say.” 

“Tell ’em to go to the devil.” 
“That’s easy to say. It’s not so 
easy to do.” 

Mrs. Titsworth sighed. “There’s 
been times when I’ve wondered 
what I’d do If anything like that 
ever happened in our family. I 
guess every parent does. My Ma- 
tilda used to be kind of wild when 
she was going out with the boys. 
It’s something awful the way the 
young folks carry on these days. 
They just don’t seem to care. But 
she settled down finally and mar- 
ried a secondhand car dealer over 
in Monrovia. Got three boys and 
a girl — a finer family you never 
saw in your life. That’s what I 
always say. Things will work out 
all right if you leave ’em alone and 
don’t let ’em upset you too much.” 
“The way I see it is like this,” 
Dorcas rumbled, chewing thought- 
fully on his cigar. “Human nature 
being what it is we’ve always had 
cases like this and I expect we’ll 
keep on having" ’em for quite a 
while yet. Young folks will have 
their fun and sometimes those 
that aren’t so young,” he chuckled, 
with a broad wink at Vance. “The 
way things are now there’s no 
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regular business-like method for 
handling such matters. No system 
or reason about it at all.” 

“What would you suggest?” 
said Vance. 

“Don’t know as I can say right 
off. Never given it much thought 
before. But I’d work out some 
kind of a deal. If you’ve got the 
money and the will to do it you 
can pull practically anything.” 

He waved his cigar in the doc- 
tor’s direction. “Tell me, doc, just 
why is it now you can’t do some- 
thing for this little lady? It ain’t 
so much of an operation, is it?” 
“There happens to be a law 
against it,” Black said shortly. 
“Not only is the doctor guilty but 
the woman is incriminated as well. 
No reputable physician would 
touch such a case.” 

“Sure. Sure. There’s a law 
against it. Well, there’s some fool 
law against about everything you 
want to do these days. A man’s 
got to hire a lawyer if he wants to 
stay in business any more. 

“Now why don’t you forget all 
about what it says in the books 
and go ahead, eh? Pretty hard to 
pin those things down in court. 
I’ll bet. And I guess none of us 
here is going to tell.” He glanced 
at his three companions. 

“Well, I don’t know about 
that,” Mrs. Titsworth said. “I 
guess I’m old fashioned but I can’t 
help it. In my opinion it’s a crime 
against nature and nothing is ever 
going to change my opinion.” 
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She gave the girl a motherly pat 
on the shoulder. “Why don’t you 
go right ahead and have your 
baby? Things will work out some- 
how, honey. And they do say 
those love children are the pret- 
tiest.” 

“Well, there you are,” said 
Dorcas, throwing up his hands. 
“The doc here could take her in 
the back room. Have it all done in 
half an hour. The girl would be 
happy. The doc would make some 
money. And if we all kept our big 
mouths shut who’d be the wiser? ” 

“I’m afraid you’re forgetting,” 
Dr. Black interposed,, “that it 
can’t make the slightest difference 
whether I should perform the op- 
eration or not. Remember that 
you still cannot escape from that 
atom bomb explosion. You still 
are powerless to change that 
situation.” 

Even as he spoke they were 
aware of some subtle change in 
their surroundings. The sunlight 
streaming in through the windows 
was fading to a dull saffron yel- 
low. The windows themselves ap- 
peared to be dissolving before 
their eyes. The glass was turning 
from a solid sheet into countless 
fragments floating through the air 
like bits of tissue pSper. 

“We’re coming out of it,” 
Vance cried. “Look! See that 
crack in the wall over there.” 

As they watched a gaping fissure 
opened near the window and crept 
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stealthily inward toward the door. 
The whole wall was heaving and 
twisting like a sheet of cardboard. 
At the same time their ears were 
assaulted by a deep roar rolling on 
and on like the crack of doom. 

Dorcas struggled to his feet and 
gazed wildly around him. “We’ve 
got to do something. Got to fight 
this. I’ll call the office . . 

He hurried over to the tele- 
phone and dialed a number with 
shaking hands. 

“Phone’s dead,” he muttered. 
“Have to call later. When things 
get fi.xed up again.” 

“That's right,” Mrs. Titsworth 
nodded, seizing eagerly upon his 
words. “Later on — when things 
get fi-xed up again.” 

“Later on!” Vance cried. “Can’t 
you understand? There isn’t any 
later on. We’ve only minutes — 
maybe seconds — left. Our time is 
all used up. There’s nothing left 
but now.” 

He turned to the doctor who 
was studying them quietly from 
the doorway. “All right, we’re 
caught. The bomb has exploded 
and we can’t do a thing to change 
it. Whatever is going to happen is 
going to happen and we’ll have to 
stand the consequences. There’s 
only one thing left in this world 
that we can change and that’s our- 
selves. Remember, Dr. Black — ■ 
we can still think.” 

He walked over to the girl who 
was sitting in the corner unmind- 
ful of the disturbance. 



“You're the only one who has 
a chance to come out of this alive. 
You hold the only winning cards 
in the deal. It isn’t much of a 
chance but you’ve got to take it. 
And play it for all it’s worth. 

“You’ve got to have your baby. 
Understand? We’ve got to keep 
on. There’s no turning back. 
There's never any turning back. 
Oh, sometimes people try to stop 
the clock but they never really do. 
Thej" may hold back the world for 
a few cosmic seconds but then it 
bursts out and flows on again 
faster than before. 

“People say the atom bomb is 
going to destroy the world. That 
there’s no hope left. Well I say 
they’re crazy. The world is going 
on for millions of years yet. And 
there’s always hope -left. As long 
as we’re free to think.” 

He turned abruptly and went 
back to his chair. The girl reached 
for a magazine and began slowly 
turning the pages. But her eyes 
were far from the printed words. 

Time was coming back fast 
now. The world of reality was 
closing in on them like a devouring 
tide. The building rocked and 
shook. Mingled with the crash of 
glass and screams from the hall 
was the deep roar of the explosion 
rolling on and on. 

Dr. Black nodded to his helper. 
Almost wearily she followed him 
across the room to the patients 
who had been waiting to receive 
him. 
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SECRET WEAPON 



By IVAR JORGENSEN 

You know that right and justice always win out, of course? 
You don't? Well now, where have you been? There is ample 
proof that the baddies can't run up a score worth shucks. 
Of course they do have certain abilities. They start with 
a big sneer for the hero and then follow it up by kicking 
his front teeth out and then fracturing his skull for the 
sin of objecting. Then they may break his legs with the 
butt of a .45 or with a ring post {this depends upon whether 
the action takes place in a wrestling ring or in the Great 
Open Spaces d la Hopalong Cassidy) atid then they really 
get down to business and rough him up. But they can 
never win that last battle. Joe Fiing, our hero in Secret 
Weapon, met some baddies all right. But in the end he — 
in the end — Great Shades! We've violated the formula! 



HEY don’t get any mail.” 
“What, darling?” 

“ 1 was talking to you. I said — 
they don’t get any mail.” 

“Now isn’t that peculiar!” 

Joe King set down his coffee cup 
and frowned across the breakfast 
table at Marcia. She made a 
pretty picture in her flowered 
dressing gown and honey-colored 



hair. But Joe frowned nonetheless. 
He felt that his wife could have 
shown a little interest in the 
punchline of his story. “You 
haven’t been listening to me.” 
Marcia looked up brightly from 
her half of the morning paper. 
“They've invented a new washing 
machine — it says here. A ma- 
chine that agitates the water with 
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sound waves instead of paddles. 
It costs about half the price of — ” 
Marcia caught Joe’s sour expres- 
sion. , “What were you saying, 
dear?” 

“I was telling you about a 
company on my route that doesn’t 
get any mail.” 

Marcia, aware now of the irri- 
tated tone in his voice, folded her 
paper and laid it aside. “I wasn’t 
listening, darling. Tell me.” 

But Joe felt himself entitled to 
more of an apology than that. 
Even though he stood six feet 
without his shoes on, he was a 
small man in many ways; in 
material progress; in personal am- 
bition ; in mental scope and imagi- 
nation. He got up suddenly and 
reached for his uniform jacket. 
“It wasn’t very important. A new 
company moved into one of the 
buildings along my route. They’ve 
been there two weeks and they 
haven’t gotten any mail. Not even 
a post card.” 

Marica looked a trifle confused 
and this annoyed Joe even more. 
If she’d listened in the first place, 
she’d realize that he — through 
alertness and personal observa- 
tion — had come upon something 
very peculiar. 

“What company, Joe?” 

“Oh it doesn’t matter much, I 
guess.” 

“Where did you say they were 
located?” 

He realized Marcia was trying 
to make amends and he felt guilty 



at his own peevishness. “The 
Channon Building on Washington 
Street. I’m going in there today 
and see what they look like.” He 
adjusted his cap and pulled down 
the skirt of his jacket. 

“But why worry about it,” 
Marcia said. “There’s no law 
against not getting any mail.” 

“You’ve got to admit it’s 
damned strange, though. Maybe 
they’re spies or something. Reds. 
Every citizen has to be on the 
alert these days.” He bent over 
and kissed his wife on the fore- 
head. “Bye, angel,” he said, and 
glanced at his watch as he went 
out. 

While walking the two blocks 
to the subway, Joe remembered 
this was the day of Marcia’s 
appointment with Doctor Hayden. 
He should have mentioned it — ■ 
given her a word of encourage- 
ment. Then his mind became oc- 
cupied with the big question. 
Would Korbo Associates get any 
mail today? 

It wasn’t any great and tower- 
ing intrigue, to be sure, but Joe 
savored it for two reasons. First, 
it was all his own. If Korbo 
Associates turned out to be — 
well, say a nest of subversives or 
something, he, Joe King, mail- 
man, was the only j5erson in town 
who suspected it. Secondly, a 
mailman’s routine was dull at 
best, and anything that tended to 
break the unending monotony was 
indeed welcome. 
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He bought another paper at the 
subway to read on the way down- 
town, and tried resolutely to con- 
centrate on the news. It hadn’t 
changed any from the previous 
morning. An attractive young 
blonde had killed her husband for 
coming home late. There was a 
picture of her looking properly 
disheveled. A man had used a 
knife on his wife because she re- 
fused to tell him where she spent 
her afternoons. There was a pic- 
ture of the wife in a bathing suit. 

Joe noted that the Democrats 
were mad at the Republicans, the 
dairy interests were mad at the 
oleomargine people, and that Mr. 
Vishinsky was mad at everybody. 
The same old stuff. 

Joe got off the train at 69th 
Street and punched in at the post 
office. He took his bag and walked 
three blocks to the first box in 
which mail for his route had been 
deposited from the delivery truck. 
He moved along briskly, doing 
two hours work in an hour and a 
half, thus bringing himself to his 
third relay box at nine-thirty. 

The mail was divided into three 
bundles. He started to unstrap 
the second bundle — mail slated 
for the Channon Building — then 
quite suddenly, he stopped. This 
was childish. There could be any 
number of reasons why Korbo 
Associates received no mail. 

But Joe King couldn’t think of 
any off-hand. He put the bundles 



into his sack and continued his 
rounds. As he approached the 
Channon Building, however, his 
anticipation had again sharpened. 
He stopped on the floor below the 
Korbo and ran through the pack. 
He experienced a distinct thrill. 

There was nothing for the 
Korbo establishment. 

Joe by-passed the elevator and 
climbed the stairs to the floor 
above. He stood for a few mo- 
ments in the hallway, feeling sud- 
denly let-down. So there wasn’t 
any mail for them. Was he being 
silly? What was he going to do 
about it? Walk in and accuse 
them of something or other? Of 
what? Of not being on anyone’s 
mailing list? 

He approached the glass paneled 
door and stared at it. It told him 
nothing. Then, quite suddenly, he 
opened the door and stepped in- 
side. 

He found himself in a low- 
ceilinged six-by-six cubicle that 
evidently passed as a waiting 
room. A door on the far side led 
into the offices proper. On one 
side a small glass window was set 
into the wall. Joe went over and 
took a look. 

A girl was seated at a desk 
inside. Before her was a heap of 
magazines. She' had a pair of 
scissors and was industriously 
cutting out small sections of the 
pages. A clipping bureau? Joe 
wondered. Possibly, but a clip- 
ping bureau should certainly have 
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a lot of correspondence with the 
outside world. 

The girl looked up, saw Joe, 
and smiled. She arose and came 
to the window. It swung back on 
hinges. “Is there something I can 
do for you?” she asked. 

Joe tried to think of something 
and failed. “ No — no, I guess not. 
1 was just going by.” 

“You’re the mailman, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I’m the mailman.” 

“Do you have anything for 
us?” 

“ No, not a thing.” 

The girl’s smile flashed off and 
on pleasantly. “Tomorrow, may- 
be.” 

“Yeah, ma;\'be tomorrow.” 

The girl closed the window and 
went back to her scissors. Jo& 
went out and delivered two cata- 
logues and three letters to the 
people ne.xt door. 

That night, at dinner, Marcia 
obviously tried to make amends 
for her earlier lack of interest. 
“That place you were talking 
about,” she asked. “Did they get 
any mail today?” 

“No, but it isn’t important. 
What did the doctor say?” 

A shadow of worry passed over 
Marcia’s face. “He’s still making 
tests. ‘ Exploratory, ’ he calls it. 
I’ve got to go back next week.” 
“Maybe we’d better change 
doctors.” 

Marcia shook her head. “Not 
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for a while at least. I’ve got faith 
in Doctor Hayden.” She looked up 
suddenly, the worry still on her 
face. “Joe, what are you going to 
do about those — those people?” 
“Korbo Associates? I don't 
know exactly. Keep an eye on 
them, I guess. I kind of feel it’s 
my duty as a citizen.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t.” 

Joe was surprised. “Why, angel? 
Don’t you think with Red spies 
being turned up — ” 

“That’s just it. What if they 
are spies? It could be dangerous.” 
Joe had a stubborn chin. Now 
his mouth straightened, thus put- 
ting two stubborn items on his 
face. “That’s the wrong attitude, 
Marcia. With our boys fighting 
and dying in Korea, a little vigi- 
lance at home is important. It’s 
the least a man can do. I’ve got 
to watch them until I’m sure 
something’s wrong. Then I’ll re- 
port them to the FBI.” 

“But maybe there’s nothing 
out of the way. Maybe they run 
some kind of a business where 
they don’t get any mail.” 

“I’m pretty sure on that point,” 
Joe said grimly. “And I want to 
know what kind of a business it 

• J T 

IS. 

“It seems so silly. Suspecting 
people because nobody writes to 
them.” 

“You’ve got to admit it looks 
pretty peculiar.” 

“Yes, I guess it does. That’s 
what scares me. Suppose they’re 
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vicious characters and they catch 
you snooping around — ” 

“I went into their anteroom 
today. They look harmless enough. 
All I saw was a girl cutting up 
magazines.” 

Marcia sighed. “Well, let’s 
hope they start getting some mail. 
Then maybe you’ll quit snooping 
and stay out of trouble.” 

During the following week, Joe 
King knew the taste of frustra- 
tion. Korbo Associates continued 
their isolated existence. But Joe 
couldn’t figure out what to do 
about it. He had no proof of 
wrong-doing. He had thought 
vaguely of calling the firm to the 
attention of the FBI. But what 
could he accuse them of? He had 
a dread of being shown up as a 
fool and even pondered the possi- 
bility of being sued by Korbo 
Associates for false accusation or 
whatever it was that people sued 
for under such circumstances. 

Then, on Saturday, he delivered 
a sizable bundle of mail to the 
girl behind the little glass window. 
She took it with a bright smile 
while two men stood in the back- 
ground and beamed approval. 

It was the first time Joe had 
proof that the firm consisted of 
anyone but the girl and he eyed 
the men narrowly. One was tall, 
dark, and slim. He had a small 
black mustache and a healthy 
coat of tan. Possibly his blue pin- 
stripe suit wasn’t expensive but 
he made it look that way. 



The other man was somewhat 
older and had less of the appear- 
ance of a collar ad. He was pros- 
perous looking, however, and wore 
his blonde hair and mustache 
with an air of authority. 

That night, Joe confronted 
Marcia with an air of grim de- 
termination. “I’m going to talk 
to the FBI,” he said. 

“About those people in the 
Channon Building?” 

“Yes. They got a lot of mail 
today.” 

Marcia exhibited understand- 
able confusion. “You delivered 
mail to them?” 

“A big bundle of it.” 

“Then why are you going to 
report them? You were upset be- 
cause they didn’t get any. Now 
that everything’s all right, jmu’re 
going to the FBI.” 

“Everything’s not all right. 
I’ve been a mailman too long not 
to spot a phony setup. Do you 
know what happened?” 

“No; tell me.” 

“They must have realized things 
looked queer. They realized it the 
day I looked in and saw the girl 
cutting magazines. You know 
what she was doing? Clipping 
coupons and mailing them out so 
they’d get some mail in return. 
Every letter I took them today 
was the same type. Some adver- 
tiser’s reply to an inquiry.” 

“How could you possibly know 
that?” 
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“I’ve delivered too many of 
them not to know.” 

Marcia was truly frightened. 
She laid a hand on Joe’s arm. 
“Joe, I’m afraid. Please drop the 
whole thing. Now that 3'ou’re 
sure something’s wrong — ” 

“ But Marcia, I — ” 

“I know,” she said, almost 
angrily. “Your duty as a citizen 
and all that. Well, you have a 
duty to me, too. I’m your wife. If 
anything happened to you — ” 
“Nothing’s going to happen, 
baby. You’re just upset. Your 
nerves are raw and I think you’re 
losing weight. When’s that damn 
doctor going to tell us what’s 
wrong with you ? ’ ’ 

Marcia dropped wearily into a 
chair. “It’s some form of anemia,” ■ 
she said. “He’s putting me on a 
diet. I’ll be all right. It’s you I’m 
worried about. If you get mixed 
up with a lot of vicious people. 
Suppose they’re not spies — just 
vicious criminals? Your life would- 
n’t mean a thing to them!” 

“You let me worry about that.” 
“Darling! Think it over at 
least. Please don’t do anything 
rash.” 

“ I’ll take you for a drive in the 
country tomorrow,” Joe said. 
“You’ve got to get some sunshine. 
You’ll feel better when' you get a 
little color.” 

Marcia didn’t question whether 
or not the two went together and 
nothing more was said about 
Korbo Associates for the next two 



da}^s. On Monday, Joe had an- 
other sheaf of mail for Korbo 
Associates. He took it in and 
handed it to the girl. She smiled, 
as usual, and said, “Mr. Korbo 
would like to talk to r’ou.” 

The words caught Joe’s mind 
off balance. He rocked back on his 
mental heels and said, “W-who 
— me? ” 

“Yes, he thought you might 
possibly have a little time after 
jmu finish your rounds. If you 
could drop back — ? ” 

The scissor-girl’s eyes made it 
a cordial invitation supercharged 
with possibilities, but Joe decided 
her eyes were just made that way. 
He said, “Well — oka 3^ — I guess 
I can — ” 

“Fine. It’s settled then. What 
time can we expect >mu?” 



“I get through at one o’clock. 




. . and one hamburger — rare.” 
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About one-thirt}’ maybe.” 

“We’ll be expecting you,” she 
said brightly, and closed the win- 
dow. 

Several people got other peo- 
ple’s mail on the remaining stretch 
of Joe’s route. He couldn’t seem 
to keep his mind on his work. His 
reaction was a mixture of personal 
pride and anticipation. He’d been 
right! There was something about 
Korbo Associates that didn’t meet 
the bright light of day. Or was 
there? Maybe the invitation was 
just a huge coincidence. Mailmen 
had been approached before about 
making a list of the people on 
their routes for listing companies. 
Feeling the weight of his responsi- 
bility, Joe decided to withhold 
judgment until all the evidence 
was in. He’d read such advice in 
the newspapers, given by civic 
leaders relative to alleged crimi- 
nals in the public spotlight. It was 
good advice, he decided. 

Joe got back to the Channon 
Building twenty minutes after 
he’d hung up his bag. The girl let 
him in immediately and ushered 
him through an inner door. The 
tall dark man was waiting. “Good 
of you to come,” he said, cordially. 
“Won’t you sit down?” Then, 
almost as an afterthought: “I’m 
Mr. Korbo.” 

Joe sat down In the chair Korbo 
indicated and looked around the 
room. Certain of the furnishings 
could, at the very least, have been 



termed peculiar. Joe was seated 
at the focal point of two small 
machines that resembled X-ray 
projectors. They might have been 
something entirely different, how- 
ever, because Joe King didn’t feel 
himself qualified to call them by 
name. Also, he didn’t feel it neces- 
sary to ask questions because the 
machine didn’t seem to be func- 
tioning at the moment. 

“Have a cigar,” Korbo said, 
extending a satinwood box. 

“Thanks,” Joe said. “Don’t 
mind if I do.” 

Korbo saw to the lighting and 
then sat down behind his desk 
and said, “I suppose you’ve been 
wondering what kind of business 
we’re in, Mr. King.” 

“Well — I’ve kind of — ” 
Korbo laughed gently. “That 
was rather stupid of us — leaving 
ourselves open to suspicion through 
so obvious a thing as mail de- 
livery.” Korbo sighed. “We tried 
to correct the situation, but I 
guess we were too late.” 

“It wasn’t hard to figure out 
that your girl was clipping cou- 
pons,” Joe said with some se- 
verity. 

“You are very astute. So much 
so that I won’t equivocate nor 
beat around the bush.” 

“It wouldn’t do much good,” 
Joe said, wondering what equivo- 
cate meant. 

“Of course not. We’re here to 
take over your planet, Mr. King.” 
“I thought there was something 
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fishy — ” Joe gulped. “ What? ” 

“Your surprise is quite natural. 
You will be forced to visualize 
quite rapidly in order to catch up 
with things as they are.” 

“You can never get away with 
it.” 

Korbo smiled impersonally.” An 
admirable animal reaction. In- 
stinctive defiance even before you 
understand the problem involved 
— and the hopelessness of your 
decision. Let me explain the 
situation.” 

Korbo was interrupted by the 
entrance of the middle-aged, 
blonde man. The latter wore a 
pair of ear phones and a worried 
expression. He shook his head in 
the negative and Korbo pursed 
his lips reflectively. “Interesting,” 
Korbo said, then picked up where 
he' left off. “Let me explain the 
situation. We are from another 
planet, Mr. King. Its name and 
location is of no great importance 
to you, nor how we got here. Our 
presence is proof of my state- 
ments — ” 

“You’re nuts!” Joe King said. 
“It’s some kind of a racket. If 
you came from some other planet, 
you’d be a — ” 

“A freak? That’s a popular mis- 
conception, nurtured no doubt by 
the fiction writers of your world. 
When we arrived our only prob- 
lems were to learn your language 
and customs. That took a little 
time.” 



“Okay. Let’s both act crazy. 
I’ll take for granted you aren’t 
lying, but you’re still out of luck. 
As soon as the FBI hears about 
you, they’ll wipe you out.” 

“And you plan to tell them?” 
Joe glanced at the machines 
between which he sat. “Unless 
you’re going to kill me before I 
can get up and walk out.” 

Korbo held up a hand. “Don’t 
exert yourself. I’m not going to 
kill you. My level of development 
— far higher than yours — makes 
it impossible for me to assert my- 
self in violence.” 

“You’ll never get away with 
this,” Joe repeated doggedly. 

Korbo regarded his guest pen- 
sively. “You disappoint me some- 
what. Aren’t you interested in 
learning by what method we in- 
tend to conquer you — and why 
we want your planet?” 

“Sure. The more you tell me, 
the more I can tell the FBI.” 

“An amazing lack of guile,” 
Korbo commented. Then he went 
on in a narrative tone. “I’ll make 
it as brief and clear as possible, 
Mr. King. We have chosen, from 
our technical resources a — well, 
I suppose you’d call it a secret 
calculated for non-violent achieve- 
ment.” 

Catching Joe’s bewilderment, 
Korbo hastened to add, “The unit 
is not lethal.” 

Now the earlier interruption 
was repeated. The door opened. 
The middle aged man with the 
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ear phones again looked in and 
shook his head. 

“Amazing,” Mr. Korbo said. 

“Who’s he?” Joe asked. 

“My associate. Not important. 
Pay no attention. We have a 
method, Mr. King, of exacting 
abject loyalty from your people. 
Through a highly technical process 
involving the use of mixed high- 
frequency waves coupled with 
mental suggestion, we can cause 
human beings to become fanati- 
cally subservient to any basic 
ideals and suggestions we care to 
plant into the roots of their in- 
stincts.” 

Joe had a sudden brain storm. 
“That’s this contraption. You ex- 
pect me to sit here while you turn 
it on. You must be really nuts.” 



“That brings up a curious 
point. We have discovered that 
less than one percent of our sub- 
jects are immune to the waves. 
They possess such strong will 
power, we are unable to break 
through. You are one of those 
people, Mr. King. The machine 
has been functioning for the last 
hour with absolutely no effect on 
you.” 

“I think you’re nuts,” Joe said. 

“Possibly; but now I can only 
attempt to persuade you to join 
us. Consider the situation. We 
have progressed further than you 
know. So far, in fact, that success 
is assured. We have many ma- 
chines such as this functioning in 
many places. Our conv'erts make 
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other converts, so to speak. In the 
end, the die-hards must conform 
or be eliminated. If you come in 
of your own free will, there will 
be a high place for you in our 
organization.” 

“You think you can talk me 
out of going to the FBI?” Joe 
asked with belligerence. 

“I hope to,” Korbo said gently. 
“Persuasion is the only weapon I 
have left.” 

“It won’t work. You and your 
bunch are cooked.” 

“Very well, but at least do this. 
Go home and think it over. I’ll 
have Adams drive you home. Give 
what I’ve said careful considera- 
tion. Then, if you are still ada- 
mant — ” Korbo shrugged. 

Joe King’s native cunning came 
to his rescue. These people were 
on the level. He had to get out of 
this place some way. They were 
playing for big stakes and they’d 
knock him off like a fly. It stood 
to reason. But if he could get 
clear — 

Joe smiled. “I guess that’s fair 
enough., I’m not saying I’ll go 
along with you, but I’ll think it 
over. After all, the thing’s pretty 
big. And it hit me all of a sudden.” 

Korbo smiled also. “Fine.” As 
if by signal, the blonde man again 
entered the room — minus the 
ear phones this time. He looked 
at Joe with marked respect. Korbo 
said: “Mr. King is going home. 
I’d like to have you drive him.” 
Korbo turned and fairly beamed 



at Joe. “Courtesy of the house.” 
Joe said, “Thanks.” All he had 
to do was get to a phone and these 
jerks were sunk. 

Half an hour later, Joe was 
peaking through his own window 
watching the blonde man make a 
U-turn and drive back the way 
he’d come. As the car disappeared, 
Joe turned in triumph to Marcia, 
who questioned with her eyes. “I 
told you they were phonys,” Joe 
said. “They’re more than that. 
They’re dangerous. They plan to 
take us over.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Joe glanced up in surprise as he 
walked toward the phone. “Do? 
I’m going to yell copper! What 
would anybody do?” He picked 
up the instrument. 

“Put it down, Joe.” 

“Marcia!” 

He whirled to see Marcia star- 
ing at him through glazed eyes; 
eyes in a face filled with agonv. 
“What the hell!” 

“Put it down.” 

“Marcia: You’re crazy! I’m 
calling the FBI !” 

Marcia brought a small gun 
from behind her back. The pain 
and agony in her face increased 
and tears filled her eyes as she 
shot him, carefully, three times 
through the head. 

When the police and the pho- 
tographers came, she managed to 
look properly distraught and dis- 
heveled. 
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MAGINE-ANY THREE 
of these full-size, brand- 
new SCIENCE - FICTION 
books— yours for only $1.00! 

Each one is crammed with 
science thrills of the future . . . packed 
with the imagination that will make 
tomorrow’s headlines . . . written by 
the most sought-after science-fiction 
writers of today. A $7.50 to $9.00 
value, complete and in handsome per- 
manent bindings— but yours for only 
$1.00 on this amazing offer! 

The founding of this SCIENCE- 
FICTION BOOK CLUB is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that Science-Fiction 
has won a place as an important new 
kind of literature— that it is a valuable 
addition to the library of every imagi- 
native reader. Science-fiction has 
grown so fast it’s hard to keep up with 
it! How is one to know which are the 
BEST new Science-Fiction books — 
without wasting a great deal of time 
and money wading through good and 
bad alike? 

Now — The Cream of New Science- 

Fiction Books — For Only $1 Each! 

The SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK 
CLUB selects each month the best — 
and only the best new Science-Fiction 
book. And to enable you to ENJOY 
the finest without worrying about the 



cost, the Club has arranged to bring 
you the brand-new full-length books 
FOR ONLY $1 EACH (plus a few 
cents shipping charge)— even though 
they cost $2.50, $2.75 and up in pub- 
lishers’ original editions! 

NO Dues or Complicated Rules 

The operation of the Club is simple. 
Each month the Board of Editors 
reads all the promising new science- 
fiction books and selects the No. 1 
title. Each selection is described well 
IN ADVANCE, in the Club’s interest- 
ing free bulletin, “Things to Come.” 
You take ONLY those books you 
really want — as few as four a year, 
if you wish. If you don’t want the 
current selection, you simply notify 
the Club. It’s that simple. There are 
no other rules, no dues, no fees. 

Send No Money— Just Mail Card - 

We KNOW that you will enjoy mem- 
bership in this unusual new book 
club. To PROVE it, we are making 
this amazing offer to new members! 
Your choice of ANY 3 of the new 
Science - Fiction masterpieces (de- 
scribed on the Back Cover) — AT 
ONLY $1 FOR ALL THREE. Two are 
your gift books for joining; the other 
is your first selection. This liberal 
offer may have to be withdrawn at 
any time. So mail postcard RIGHT 
NOW to: SCIENCE - FICTION BOOK 

CLUB, Dept. ZFG-8, Garden City, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE-FICTBON BOOK CLUB 
Dept. ZFG-8, Garden City, New York 

Please rush me the 3 books I have checked, below, as my gift books and first selection. 
You will bill me only $1 (plus few cents shipping charges) for all three, and enroll me as 
a member of the Science-Fiction Book Club. Every month send me the Club’s free bulletin, 
“Things to Come,” so that I may decide whether or not I wish to receive the coming 
monthly selection described therein. For each book I accept I will pay only $1 plus a few 
cents shipping charge. I do not have to take a book every month (only four during each 
year I am a member) — and I may resign at any tiihe after accepting four selections. 
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SPECIAL NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return all books in 7 days, pay 
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At last! A Brand-New Book Club 
Brings You TOMORROW’S 
Greatest Tales — TODAY ! 

'ere’s great news for 
readers who enjoy rOcket- 
swift thrills . . . daring flights 
of imagination ' . . . jet-pro- 
pelled action! It’s the brand- 
new Science-Fiction Book Club — organized to 
bring you the most daring and skillfully-written of 
these spine-tingling novels at only a fraction of their 
regular price! 

And now to welcome you to the Club you are in- 
vited to accept not 1, not 2— but ANY 3 of the books 
shown here for only $1. Yes — ONLY $1 for ALL 
THREE! But send no money now — just pick your 
3 books and mail postcard AT ONCE. 



SANDS OF MARS, by 

Arthur C. Clarke — 
YOU’RE the first Earth- 
Man to crash into the 
Martian desert . . . the 
first to track down the 
strange footprints and 
find yourself face to 
face with the first — 
MARTIAN! 

NEEDLE, by Hal Clement. 
Both the Hunter and 
the Hunted were crea- 
tures that had to live 
within another body. So 
the Hunter entered the 
body of a student — and 
the strange chase went 
on. 
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THE STARS LIKE DUST, 

by Isaac Asimov — Why 
did “they” plant a 
deadly radiation bomb 
in the room of the 
young University of 
Earth student? And 
what could the lone boy 
do to prevent the planet- 
by-planet conquest of 
the entire Galaxy? 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY, by 

Fletcher Pratt — Two 
beautiful women — iden- 
tical twins but unre- 
lated — PLUS a killer 
who can kill in TWO 
■ places at the 

I same time! 
TAKEOFF, by 
C. M. Korn- 
bluth. Rocket 
fans start 
building a 
ship for the 
first trip to 
the moon. 
Clues suggest 
that c o n- 
struction is 
being paid for 
by a foreign 
power. 

THE PUPPET 
MASTERS, 

by Robert A. 
H einlein. A 
flying saucer 
lands in Iowa. 
From it ooze 
parasitic 
slugs that en- 
t e r men’s 
bodies and 
turn them 
into puppets! 
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